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CONTAINERS J From our comptete stock 
= UTILITY GLASS JARS 
Large Stock on Hand = Se ole : 
= Made according to government specifications of 
Wide Range of Selection = clear flint glass with white coated metal caps. 
: = 10-lb. jJars—case of 4 $ .45 
Prompt Shipment Assured : 5-lb. jars—case of 6 42 
2-] jars— -ase f 2 
Order Your Needs Now ae eondeccndiper Be = 
l-lb. jars—case of 12 .38 
lo-lb. jars—case of 48 1.28 


SIXTY POUND CANS 


Well seamed and soldered, equipped with 2%” 
Box of two 60-lb. cans $1.00 


60-'b. cans in bulk, each BS 
60-lb. cans per carton of 24 7.44 


COMB HONEY CONTAINERS 


Comb honey shipping cases, window cartons and 
cellophane bag and flat style wrappers for all 
size sections. Write for prices. 





Send your rendered beeswax to us for 
highest prces. We are paying ceiling 


prices of 4115 cents in cash and 431% cents 


in trade. Prompt and fair settlement made. 


Shipping tags furnished on request. 
LET US SERVE YOU 


Label samples and prices mailed on request 


We still have a complete line of sections, foun- 
tion and wooden beeware. 


August Lotz Company 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 


TOTS H IU SPL S HSL PULL LULL LL od 


R-E-Q-U-E-E-N N-O-W 


When you get your honey crop off and your bees are 
still gathering a little is an ideal time to requeen. The 
advantages are many; lots of young bees in the fall will 
insure better wintering, less spring dwindling, quicker 
spring build-up. Then, too, these young queens will 
give you less trouble with swarming next spring. Why 
not try it this fall? 


PRICES ON QUEENS 


Lots of: 1-24 .... « $ .90 each 
nt « « » ¢ « .85 each 
100 or more. . .80 each 


THE A. |. ROOT CO. OF IOWA 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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THE STOVER APIARIES 


MAYHEW, MISSISSIPPI 
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QUEENS 


Our stock is bred and selected to assure the highest quality possibl Compare 
them with any queens on the market and be convinced of their superior qualities 
Prices: 1-24 90c. 25-99 85c. 100-up 80c each 


BESSONET BEE COMPANY, Donaldsonville, La. 
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Queens arriving dead or hurt will be replaced if returned promptly. 


ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” APIARIES : MOREAUVILLE, LA. 
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, ST. ROMAIN’S “HONEY GIRL” ITALIANS 

? 1 to 3 inclusive $1.00 each 

N QU EEN oy 4 to 9 inclusive -90 each 

\ 10 to 23 inclusive .85 each 

, POSTPAID 24 or more .80 each 2 

.) 4 
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4 
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MOORE’S STRAIN 


Away back in 1879 I commenced rearing 
Italian queens with the object of improve- 
ment constantly in view 

By careful selection during all these years I 
have succeeded in producing a _ strain of 


three-banded leather-colored Italian bees 
known as MOORE’S STRAIN OF ITALIANS 
which has won a world-wide reputation for 
honey-gathering, hardines gentleness, etc 
Send for descriptive circular and read report 
from those who have tried them 

Untested Queen, $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 
12 or more, 80c each. 


J. P. MOORE, R. 3, Falmouth, Ky. 


Former address, Morgan, Ky., U. S. A. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 





THE NEW 


NEISES 
HONEY 
FILTER 


Pat. Applied For 


Send for circular giving 
information on its use 
in filtering honey for 
bottling. 


Reuben Neises 


908 S. Cherry St. 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 





Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings(Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20, 
West Maitland, NewSouth Wales, Australia 











BLUE RIBBON 


PACKAGE BEES 


“BEST IN THE WEST” 


We are sold out for 1944 season 





THOS. C. BURLESON COLUSA, CALIF. 
LE TT 
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Italian Package Bees and Queens 


Next year is just around the corner. 
Remember the delays and _ rejected 
orders of the past spring, and order 


QUEENS 
Going at 65 cents while they last 


B. J. Bordelon Apiaries 
MOREAUVILLE, LOUISIANA 
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Thanks Ten Millions 


We are booked to the limit for 1944—Please 
try us earlier in 1945. Thanks. 
* 


The Victor Apiaries 
WEST COLUMBIA, TEXAS 


™ 
\ 
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‘ 
, your package bees early. 
‘ 
\ 
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American Bee Journal Classified Ads 
Bring Satisfactory Results. 


IQ9 
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Vol. LXXXIV, No. 9 





Published monthly at Hamilton, Illinois. 
at Hamilton, Illinois. 


three years $2.75. 





Entered as second class matter at the Postoffice, 
In United States, Canada and Mexico, $1.00 a year; two years $1.50; 
three years $2.00; Foreign $1.25 a year; two years $2.00; 


Subseription 
stopped at expiration printed on wrapper. 
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JENSEN'S 


‘Magnolia State” Strain Italian Queens 
RIGHT NOW SERVICE 


For bees with character, hustle, and beauty, plus gentleness and 
hardiness, use our queens in your requeening. 3-Banded Leather Colored 
Bees, distinctively brownish, not bright yellow. 


NOW BOOKING ORDERS FOR NEXT 
SPRING DELIVERY 


Indications already point to an early sell-out for 1945 
Queen Prices for Balance of Season’ 
1-24, $1.05; 25-99, $1.00; 100 and up 95c ea. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 


MACON, MISS. 


roe! O. 2. O. O. %. ©. OO. Oo. @, 
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DON’T WAIT . . ORDER NOW! 


10 frame Wood Bound Wire Queen Excluders, 5 or more, ea.__$ .80 
10 frame Bodies with Frames, per 5 6.65 
Hoffman Frames, per 100 5.05 
25-Lb. Plain Brood Foundation, 8x16% or 814x16% 17.50 
25-Lb. Thin Surplus Foundation 19.75 
Wire Face Veils, each io 80 
Bee Escapes, each ; .12 
Smokers, 4x7, each . 1.00 
2 Inch Hive Staples, per lb. i Se ae .30 
60-Lb. Cans (net) each ae .38 


60-Lb. Cans (used-subject to being on hand) each : .25 


1-Lb. Glass Jars (packed 2 doz.) per case : 1.00 
2-Lb. Glass Jars (packed 1 doz.) per case ee .90 
5-Lb. Glass Jars (packed % doz.) per case a .55 
Ultra Violet Ray Treated Queens, each 1.25 


WANTED—SHIPMENTS OF HONEY OR BEESWAX. WE ALSO 
mnENDER WAX FROM OLD COMB OR CAPPINGS 
SEND FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
WE PAY HIGHEST CEILING PRICES ON HONEY OR WAX 


THE FRED W. MUTH COMPANY 


229 WALNUT ST. : CINCINNATI (2) OHIO: 
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When Writing Advertisers, Please Tell Them You Read It in A-B-). 
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Package Bees 


For 1945 
_With 
ITALIAN or CAUCASIAN QUEENS 
Write for particulars 


Howard M. Davis 
Rt. 7, Box 3914 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
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The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


The Southern beekeep- With the American Bee 
ers, own magazine, but Journal makes a com- 
read by studious honey bination that covers the 
producers everywhere. beekeeping field, 


Send $1.75 and get Both Magazines for a year 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, San Antonio, Texas 


t iin ) 
Northern Bred Leather Colored 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Daughters of stock bred for resistance 
(Our own strain). $1.00 each. 25 or 
more 85 cents each. 


' 

, 

DIEMER BEE CO. , 
' 

~) 
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COMB HONEY WANTED 


Advise quantity, 
and how packed. 


FRANK H. HAUCK 


P. O. Box 84, Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


Bank references furnished on request 
< a 








grade, size section 














P 
Three-Banded ) 
Italian Queens 


Prices 
1 to 24 $ .75 
25 to 99 ‘ -70 
100 and over .65 
Postpaid 


HOMAN BROS. 


SHANNON, MISSISSIPPI 
\ 




















ROOT QUALITY BEE SUPPLIES 


GLASS AND TIN CONTAINERS 
HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


M. J. BECK CO. 


Successor to M. H. HUNT & SON 
510 N. Cedar St., Lansing, Mich. 
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A LIVING FROM BEES 
By FRANK C. PELLETT 


Combining the results of many years 
experience, ay A the latest developments and 
improvements in beekeeping. As the title 
suggests, this book is designed to explain 
how a living can be made bees. 

300 pages $2.00 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 


Glass Jars 


We have a good stock of glass jars ready for 
prompt shipment. Our jars are the “Victory” style 
round jars packed in substantial cartons equipped 


60.-lb. Cans 


Standard square 2%” screw cap cans in stock 
ready for shipment. 





with lacquered paper lined caps. PRICES 

Packed in single cartons $ .45 each 
’ PRICES Packed 15 in a carton 5.50 per carton 
Case of 48— 8 oz. 15 lbs. $1.30 per case In bulk (no cartons) -31 each 
Case of 24—16 oz. 12 lbs. .75 per case ‘ 
Case of 12—332 oz. 9 lbs. .50 per case 
Case of 12—48 oz. 11 lbs. .55 per case QUANTITY CASH WITH ORDER DISCOUNTS 
Case of 6— 5 Ib. (no bails) 10 lbs. .42 per case On an order of $50.00 or more at one time 5%. 
Case of 4—10 lb. (no bails) 13 lbs. .45 per case On an order of $100.00 or more at one time 10%. 


If you have not signed a ‘Purchaser’s Certificate’ for cans or 
jars, please write us for same 


DADANT & SONS : : : : Hamilton, Illinois 


N J 
FIRST LESSONS IN BEEKEEPING 
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by C. P. Dadant, (revised by M. G. 
and J. C. Dadant). A reliable guide 
to things you must know first about 
bees, hives, producing honey, etc. 
Suggests management for a few 
colonies, the small apiary. $1.00. 


American Bee Journal 
Hamilton, Illinois 


Do you know about the 
LORD’S ACRE PLAN 


for support of the rural church? Get monthly 
reports of it in the 


Farmers Federation News 


3 years $1 or send 2 cents stamp for sample 
copy. Address ASHEVILLE, N. C, 


Thousands of Rabbits and 
other Small Stock, Poultry 
Let 


WANTED ties 


“STANDARD RABBIT & PET JOURNAL” 


Bring you the Monthly News of Rabbit, 
Cavy, Small Stock, Poultry, Birds 
and other Pets. 


STANDARD RABBIT AND PET JOURNAL 
Box 251 MILTON, PA. 






















When You Want 
| QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


—_— 


—— — 


{ a PI U. S. Pat. off. 


KELLEY—“THE BEE MAN” 














Trade Mk. Reg. 





a —————SS 
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Write for 1944 price list. We now have 
many items that have been short for some 
Prices remain steady except on bees. 
All stocks are low, so order early. 


We again have a large stock of 
GLASS ECONOMY style glass jars ready 


70c per case 
42c per case 
50c per case 


time. 


for quick shipment. 


Carton of 24 
Carton of 12 
Carton of 6 


ilb. 12 Lbs. 
2 Lb. 9 Lbs. 
Sib. 10 Lbs. 


Twelve cartons of 5 Lb. $5.00 per lot 
Twenty-four cartons of 5 Lb. $9.95 per lot 
Carton of 16 5-gal Cans $5.40 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. : Paducah, Kentucky 
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Honey Containers 


ALL PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 


All our tin containers are standard size. Glass containers are clear, include caps and put up in 
cartons suitable for reshipping. If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5% ; if $100, de- 
duct 10% in ordering tin and glass container or both together. Style glass supplied will be what we can 


buy. Styles regulated by WPB conservation orders beyond our control. Prices f.o.b. following points. 

















Ne Description Watertown | Sioux City | Lynchburg Albany 
625—5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 Ibs.________ $5.49 $5.70 | $5.67 $5.71 
631—1 Ib. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 11 Ibs.________- 92 1.04 1.00 1.01 
632—2 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 8 Ibs. 60 69 | 65 67 
633—3 Ib. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 18 Ibs. 65 2 .67 .67 
635—5 lb. round glass pails, 6 in ctn., wt. 11 lbs. 52 | .59 -56* 57 
640—i0 lb. round glass jars, 6/c, wt. 17 Ibs.__ .75 | 





*No. 635 at Lynchburg, round style only 








WINDOW CARTONS 


on) A . These beautiful pink and green cartons with a large 644—44"x1%" Beeway 





r cellophane window show up section honey to the best 645—414""x1%” No Beeway 
< sales advantage. The color combination blends wonder- 

P : : ”"x5”x13g” No B 
fully with the white comb surface and the large window C800" seat aiiacaenbiiia 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
Flowered around the edges with clover blossoms and 1,000, $8.75 





completely enclosing the section, these cartons surely 
help sell honey for more money. 





Weight 61. lbs. per 100; 55 Ibs. 
per 1,000. All postage extra 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 
649—Colored 414, Blue and White ———— $3.95 
664—Plain 414 - ~ .60 2.70 
658—Colored Bag 4% -_-__________________________ 1.05 4.35 
o00--ee Gee Geetee, welts @ Mia... . 329 


Above postage extra. Weight, 100—1 lb.; 500—S5 lbs. 


Ask for our general catalog too if you wish other items. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY : : : Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS.,ALBANY,N. Y.; 1117 JEFFERSON ST.,LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA; 
214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO OUR OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU 
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LIVING MEMORIALS FOR ALL OUR 
BOYS 


In memory of me, you wouldn't erect 

A dreary stone that would refiect— 

No thought of joy or living things, 

Or hope, for which the whole world sings. 


I ask that you go plant a tree 
To cast a shadow cool, for me. 
A tree to bless the weary earth, 
Or any monument of vital worth! 


In haunting memory, on marble cold, 

I want no story of my valor told. 
Forlorn and desolate, they stand for years, 
Despair they bring, and lonely tears. 


Instead, I beg you plan a place, 

A playground—where children race, 
A little lake—a bathing beach, 

A happy place—in easy reach. 


For all the Boys—on sea or land, 

For all the Flyers—who victory planned, 

From the Spirit World—We unite our 
pleas— 

For playgrounds — pools —and glorious 
trees! 


No futile piles of stone to mar, 

The landscape view—both near and far! 

Dead monuments are but idle toys- 

Give living things for our noble boys! 
Millicent Easter. 











TRUCK TIRES AND 
TUBES 


All new tubes were removed from 
rationing July 1st, but don’t let this 
mislead you into thinking that the 
supply is plentiful. As one large 
operator put it, “Just try to find 
one.” ODT has warned truck opera- 
tors that there will be a shortage of 
heavy and medium duty tires for re- 
placement during July, August and 
September and stated that excessive 
speed, and overloading must be 
eliminated, tire maintenance practices 
must be kept at the highest possible 
level and recapping must be sub- 
stituted for new tire replacements 
wherever possible. So, if your tires 
or tubes are not in good condition, 
don’t delay acting to obtain replace- 
ments. 


— 


LEGUME SEED 
SHORTAGE 


As a result of their concentration 
on basic food crops, farmers are 
facing shortages in their own back 
yard. The supply of legume seeds, 
principally red clover, alfalfa and al- 
sike clover, have been more or less 
taken for granted up to now. Farmers 
are now awakening to the fact that 
there just isn’t enough legume seed 
in the nation to supply the demand 
at home and our allies in England 
and Russia. 

The reason is understandable. Our 
food administrators have cried loud 
and long for more corn, more wheat, 
more soy beans, with only an occa- 
sional mention of legume seed pro- 
duction. 

It is true that the Government has 
been paying $3.50 per acre benefit 
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payment for harvesting seed, but on 
the whole it has been uninteresting 
to farmers because the operation was 
so small. But a shortage of high- 
protein clover hay is definitely not 
“small pickins” and farmers every- 
where must not be permitted to think 
so. In this respect, every beekeeper 
has an extension job to do that will 
double dividends. In Ohio, the Uni- 
versity Experiment Station has shown 
that with the national yield of red 
clover seed at less than one bushel 
per acre, 12 bushel yields were found 
possible with adequate pollination by 
honeybees; in the case of alsike 
clover the yields went up from 1% 
bushels to 20 bushels per acre. In 
areas where sweet clover or alfalfa 
can be grown for seed, increased 
seed production is obtained through 
pollination by honeybees. Beekeepers 
can well afford to spend time spread- 
ing the gospel among farmers in their 
area and will find bulletins available 
through the government and Ohio 
sources of great help in their work. 
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PRACTICALLY 
UNLIMITED USE OF 
GLASS CONTAINERS 


Use of glass containers for the 
packing of most foods, drugs and 
health supplies (formerly under 
quota) in most instances is now un- 
limited, says the War Production 
Board. Closure for glass containers, 
while still under some restrictions 
when made of prime blackplate or 
tinplate, are expected to be available 
for the increased quantity of jars and 
bottles. Aluminum and blackplate re- 
jects are now quota-free when used 
for glass container closures, what- 
ever the product. To obtain alumi- 
num, the manufacturer files only a 
CMP-4 form, the standard application 
for aluminum. Last March aluminum 
was authorized on a quota basis for 
closures to pack products for which 
aluminum was used for that purpose 
in 1939, 1940 or 1941. Under the 
new ruling, aluminum is available, 
without regard to quota, to make 
closures for any glass-packed product. 
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PURE CRUDE 
BEESWAX 


Importers of pure crude beeswax 
from parts of the world other than 
the Western Hemisphere or Africa 
must submit proposed maximum pur- 
chase and selling prices for approval 
with the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, the price control agency has 








With the 
beeswax from the War Production 
Board General Imports Order M-63, 


announced. removal of 


as amended June 22, 1944, United 
States importers of this commodity 
are no longer restricted to purchasing 
only in South and Central America, 
Mexico, the Caribbean area and 
Africa. Specific maximum purchase 
and selling prices for crude beeswax 
imported from these countries are 
established under Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 264, which be- 
came effective May 30, 1944. While 
that regulation does not provide 
specific prices for the commodity im- 
ported from other world markets, its 
Section 12 provides a simple mechan- 
ism for establishing maximum pur- 
chase and selling prices. 
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PROCEDURE IN SALES 
OF SURPLUS 
ARMY TRUCKS 


The WFA has announced that 
State and County AAA committees 
are cooperating with regional offices 
of the Treasury Procurement Division 
in placing surplus used army) trucks so 
as to meet specific critical agricultural 
needs. A procedure agreed upon by 
the Treasury Procurement Division 
and WFA was telegraphed to regional 
offices of Treasury Procurement and 
to State offices of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Agency on June 7. Re- 
ports from State AAA offices, al- 
though not indicating how many 
trucks have been moved so far, indi- 
cate that the procedure is achieving 
its purpose of meeting critical agri- 
cultural needs. Officials pointed out 
that the number of used army trucks 
currently being released is far too 
small to meet all transportation diffi- 
culties. For some time in the future 
relatively few persons who need 
trucks for essential agricultural pur- 
poses will be able to get them. 
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mmm HOW TO DO IT cca 


EFFECT OF WIDE SPACING 


I use nine frames in 10-frame hives 
equally spaced, with combs drawn 
from full sheets of foundation. My 
bees are longer in length, and I zet 


few drones, I have been keeping 
bees 57 years. 
I seldom get winter losses. I give 


my bees plenty of stores and use a 
one inch top opening, placing sun 
boards and paper on two sides with 
the front as it is, with two hive bodies 
and a super of honey for winter feed. 
N. J. Crickard, 
West Virginia. 


TOOL FOR WAX REMOVAL 


A handy little tool is easily made 
from a length of stiff wire by form- 
ing a handle on one end by curving 
back the end four inches and twist- 


ing. The hook is formed on the other 
end by bending % inch at right 
angles. 


This is useful to remove wax from 
the grooves and the top bars of 
shallow frames when new foundation 
is to be inserted. Its point makes 
quick work in cleaning out the groove 
which is a tedious job with most any 
other tool. 

W. P. Kinard, Mississippi. 
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STOPPING RUNAWAY SWARMS 


This is for those tricky swarms that 
break cluster and take to the air the 
minute your truck stops at the yard. 
See which way the swarm starts when 
it breaks the cluster. Get in front of 
it with a leafy brush four or five feet 
long. Thrash back and forth which 
will, of course, kill part of the leaders 
and confuse the others. (Take time 
out to rake the others off the’ back 
of your neck). If the swarm flies 
low, it will cluster on a low bush or 
even on a bunch of weeds long 
enough to reorganize which gives you 
plenty of time to hive it. 

Tom Edwards, South Dakota. 


_, 


UPPER ENTRANCE WITH 
ALIGHTING BOARD 


Cut two pieces from an inch board, 
16 inches long, %s inch thick at one 
end and coming to a point at the 
other. Nail these to a 1x4, 16 inches 
long, for a 10-frame hive. 

I use this on the top of the second 
hive body inserting the hive tool at 
the front under the first super, 
raising the super a little and pushing 
the wedge shaped into the 
opening with the 1x4 inch piece at 
the bottom. This makes an upper en- 
trance and a landing board, and pro- 


pieces 


vides ventilation. For winter I close 
the lower entrance and leave the to) 
one partly open. 

: a Nebraska. 


Prouse, 
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REDUCING SWARMING 


To keep comb honey colonies fron 
swarming when other measures fail 
at the first appearance of queen cell 
or just before, if you think they ar 
guilty, kill the old queen. Ten days 
later go through the hive very care. 
fully and destroy all cells except on 
which will emerge in a day or two 
and the queen will start laying 
about two weeks. In my experienc: 
they store honey without interruption 
during this process and by the tim: 
they can get up a second dose 
swarming fever, the flow is ove 
and you have requeened your colony 


also with little cost. You should 
know the approximate duration of 
your flow. Unless the field force of 
the old queen carries through the 


flow, it may not pay. 
H. S. Leitner, 
South Carolina. 
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WARMING HONEY FOR 
EXTRACTING 


Thick honey is hard to 
especially in cool weather. I plac 
a shallow super on the floor with a 
60-watt electric lamp inside, and 
stack the supers of honey to be ex- 
tracted on top of it, and let the lamp 
burn all night with the supers covered 
on top. The next morning, the honey 
extracts easily with little damage 
the combs. 


extract 


Starnes, 


Indiana. 


Harry T. 
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TRANSFERRING FROM TREES 
OR HOUSES 


In transferring bees from a tree 
or a house that cannot be dissected, 
take a hive, preferably filled with 


drawn combs and a few bees, also a 
queen, anchor the hive so the en- 
trance is near the entrance of 
the colony to. be _ transferred. 
Secure a bee escape in the opening 
of the colony so no bees may retur! 
to it while being transferred. This 
should be done during or at the b 
ginning of the good flow. We us¢ 
the queen to hold the bees. I hav 
never known the queen to leave thi 
tree or house when I transferred 

this way. In about four weeks, the 
transferring is complete, and th 
\N BE! 
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escape may be removed. Wax moth 
and robber bees will do the rest. In 
transferring bees that have just 
entered the tree or what have you, 
it requires only a few days. 
H. S. Leitner, 
South Carolina. 


— 


LABEL PASTE 


When I need label paste, I mix 
one measure of Casco glue and one 
measure of water. Let set ten min- 
utes. Then add one measure of rub- 
bing alcohol to thin. Spread a little 
on a piece of glass and lay the labels 
on it. Pick the labels up and stick 
to jar. Wipe them smooth with a 
damp cloth. 

Ed. Barger, Arkansas. 


— 


REDUCING BEES IN THE HONEY 
HOUSE 


To reduce the number of bees 
hanging around the screened windows 
and doors of the honey house when 
taking off honey, at a time when 
there is no flow, paint the screens 
with motor lubricating oil. Use an 
almost dry brush to keep the oil from 
dripping. This thin film of oil acts 
as a repellent to the bees and lasts 
all season. If the doors fit loosely, 
or there are cracks in the _ walls 
where bees can get in, a coat of oil 
painted there will guarantee no bees 
will come in as they won’t light on 
an oily surface. It will also stop 
robber bees from hanging around 
cracks in old hives, although it looks 
messy. 

Kenneth Brogden, 
Tennessee. 


— sw 


What is the difference between a 
bee and a sentence? 

One has claws at the end of its 
paws, the other pauses at the end 
of its clauses. 


Why does a foundation maker re- 
semble a riding whip? 
Both deal in whacks. 


Why is a full shallow comb like a 
man with a very bad tooth? 
Both have to visit the extractor. 


What is the difference between a 
harbour and a bee escape? 

The first is a port, the second a 
Porter. 


Why does a comb of wax resemble 
Grandmamma’s picture? 
Both are usually in a frame. 
H. Malcolm Fraser, 
England. 
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SAGE 
FOR FLAVOR AND 
BEE PASTURE 


Garden sage (Salvia officinalis), 
has long been a popular favorite in 
the home garden. A few plants are 
kept to supply the dried leaves for 
use in flavoring mincemeat or other 
meat dishes. While large quantities 
of the dried product are used in the 
meat trade, for some unexplained 
reason this comes from abroad and 
but few gardeners cultivate it for 
sale. 

The war has called attention to the 
extent of the home demand for com- 
mercial use and the high price that 
has prevailed when the foreign source 
of supply is cut off indicates the high 
regard in which it is held. 

Beekeepers who wish to grow 
plants to serve the double purpose 
of providing bee pasture and a cash 
crop may well consider the merits 
of garden sage. 

Sage is easily grown and will thrive 
in any well drained and fertile soil. 
Once established it will last for many 
years and will yield several hundred 
pounds of dry leaves from each acre. 
Yields as high as a ton per acre are 
reported. 

The seed should be planted early 
in spring in rows about three feet 
a part and later the plants thinned 
to about a foot apart in the row. 
Cuttings from established plants can 
be used where they are available. 

A fair crop of leaves can be 
stripped from the plants late in the 
first summer and two or three crops 
can be harvested each season there- 
after. More than one picking of 
leaves the first year would damage 
the plants and reduce later yields. 

To secure a high quality product 
the leaves should be stripped by hand 
and dried in the shade. Large fields 
are harvested by setting the cutter 
bar high and cutting with a mower 
but woody stems are included by this 
means and it is impossible to do a 
satisfactory job. 

The leaves should go to market 
promptly after they are fully dried 
as sage gradually loses its strength. 
Since its value is for seasoning meats 
and soups, the price drops rapidly 
with any reduction of the quality. 

Prices have ruled very high during 
the past two years, sales being made 
at more than dollar per pound at re- 
tail. Seed has also been scarce and 
in good demand at high prices. Such 
prices are, of course, temporary and 
cannot be expected for long. 

As a honey plant sage has long 
been famous. In this country there 
are few neighborhoods where enough 
of the garden sage is raised to pro- 





vide a surplus honey, but there are 
several wild relatives which belong 
to the same genus which yield honey 
in abundance in California. It is 
probable that the honey from garden 
sage is of similar quality to that of 
its wild relatives which is water white 
m color, of heavy body and delightful 
flavor. 

An essential oil is distilled from 
the garden sage and when a sufficient 
area of plants is available to justify 
distillation a ready market for this 
aromatic oil can be expected. 

Frank C. Pellett. 


— 


A WORTH-WHILE 
PLAN FOR OTHERS 


Under the auspices of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association, the Oakland 
California Public Schools are conduct- 
ing an adult education program on 
beekeeping, directed by L. P. Hay- 
ward. It is a fundamental course in 
beekeeping, beekeeping practice, and 
beekeeping equipment. The secretary 
of the association, Thos. M. Miller, of 
Berkeley, has this to say about it: 

“We hold our meetings in the 
Technical High School, 43rd Street 
and Broadway, Oakland. The prin- 
cipal of the adult education program 
decided to start a class in beekeeping 
and we recommended L. P. Hayward 
as the teacher. So now we are edu- 
cating people in beekeeping. The first 
class had 20 students, and the third 
class had thirty-eight.” 


—_ 


WISCONSIN 
COUNTY FUNDS 


Thirty-eight counties 
have appropriated funds for bee dis- 
ease control work in 1944, M. H. 
Button, state agricultural department 
director, reports. Total county appro- 
priations were in excess of $6,000, 
compared to $5,650 in 19438. 

‘Melvin News Service. 


Wisconsin 
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WHO'S IT? 


This young man (once) is so well 
known that he needs no _ intro- 
duction. Other well-knowns would 
have a close time matching him, for 
travel, for beekeeping experience, 
for prominence, Of course, he looks 
less familiar here than he does in the 
flesh to day, but some of our readers 
have done so well in analyzing facial 
likeness that the astute puzzle ex- 
perts should have no difficulty with 
this “Who’s It.” 

Who is he? Answer while your 
fever is high. Our pages go to press 
the fifteenth of this month. Just to 
make it interesting we raise the “‘bid”’ 
to four months’ subscription § ex- 
tension for correct answers. Many of 
those who have sent in guesses for 
past numbers have not yet had notice 
of their subscription extension but 
they will be notified as soon as we 
can get out from under the load of 
replies that this interesting contest 
has produced. Try your hand at this 
one. 


Last Month, Glenn O. Jones, Atlantic 
lowa, President, lowa Beekeepers’ 
Association 


Fewer replies were received about 
Jones than for any other Who’s It 
this year and there were more wrong 
guesses, so, you are either still hiding 
under a bushel, Glenn, or you were far 
too young and green ‘vhen the picture 


was taken. Many will at once 
recognize you in the picture’ on 
this page, which also shows that 


same daughter, “growed out of all 
knowledge.” 


Correct guesses came only from 
Iowa, Colorado and Missouri; the 
wrong guesses from other states. 
John Holzberlein, Grand Valley, 


Colorado, writes “If it isn’t Glenn O. 
Jones, that genial personality from 
Iowa, then I’m_ stumped.” Ben 
Pollock, from Glenn’s home_ town, 
Atlantic, thinks that “judging from 
the size of the daughter, the picture 
was taken about 1925.” Joseph 
Hermann, Manchester, Iowa, pre- 
sumed there would be a heavy run 
in Iowa, since every member of the 
Iowa Association should know the 
state President. “If not they should 
attend the annual fall meeting at 
Ames in November.” Either there 
is a frightfully small membership in 
your association, Mr. Hermann, or 
they have lost their pens and pencils 
or can’t afford a penny postcard. 
H. R. Gunderman, also of Atlantic, 
simply writes “Glenn O. Jones and 
daughter Marjorie.”’ E. Martin, Good- 


land, Missouri, does a good job of 
deduction: “I can think of no one 
else that fits the hints any better 


than Jones. If I am not mistaken he 
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is a side-liner and employed in the 
Post Office, but came into prominence 
as a Guest Editor, some time ago. I 
have never met him but, according to 
your description it could be he.” 
Elbert Arrington, Bedford, Vir- 
ginia, names Elmer Carroll of the 
“Michigan Beekeeper.” Carl M. Teas- 
ley, Apison, Tennessee, says “either 


Harry Rahmlow of the ‘Wisconsin 
Horticulturist” or L. R. Stewart of 
Indiana.” V. O. Lee, Charleston, 


Arkansas, also names H. J. Rahmlow. 
G. B. Mays, Champaign, Illinois, goes 
to the west coast and calls it Harry 
Whitcombe, of California. A. J 


Braun, Naples, N. Y., honors Carl 
Killion, Illinois Chief Apiary In- 
spector. 

W. P. Kinard, Louisville, Missis- 


sippi, lays the egg—‘‘Here she goes. 
You started with Dadants, at Ham- 
ilton, March Ist, 1921. You were 
Extension Apiculturist, Division of 
Bee Culture, Bureau of Entomology, 
Washington, D. C., and I’ll guess you 
were professor of Apiculture in the 
Maryland Agricultural College. Am 
I right or not, Mr. Cale?” 

You must have swiped a copy of 


who’s who, or sumpin. Glenn Jones 
will get his hatchet and I’ll be minus 
a scalp. No, emphatically, no, Mr. 
Kinard, and my apologies, to Glenn! 


— 


HONEY FROM 
SOYBEANS 


On July 31, and perhaps a few 
days before, bees were observed go- 
ing to the fields in great numbers in 
a fairly heavy nectar flow. This did 
not worry us, as supers were on to 
catch any ordinary flow. However, 
within a few days a little concern was 
reminding our conscience to check 
the bees and to our surprise, supers 
were needed at once. A check was 
made of all plants and blooms and we 
found soybeans the source of the flow. 
One checked colony’ stored and 
capped a shallow super in five days. 
Another stored 20 pounds in three 


days. Some gained 5 and 7 pounds 
a day. Many colonies have to this 
date (August 14) stored 30 to 85 


pounds of surplus and many will go 
to 100 pounds, with the flow still 
continuing. 

Bees are slightly cross in the early 
morning and late afternoon, but not 
noticeably so. The flow starts gener- 
ally about 8:30 to 9:30 in the morn- 
ing and starts to close from 3:30 to 
4:30 in the afternoon with bees still 
coming in at 6:30 war time. A few 
days bees did go to the fields at six 
in the morning or possibly earlier. 
Averages vary from half to three 
quarters of a pound gain from two 
and three frame nuclei to as high as 
5 and 7 pounds for the best colonies. 
Each yard has a range of at least 
1,000 acres so they do not have to 
go far. 

What effect the continued drought 
and the high temperature will have is 
anybody’s guess. All crops and 
plants need moisture badly. We are 
afraid the bloom will blast or fire as 
occurred with sweet clover. Temper- 
atures have been averaging 90 to 
100 . We are in doubt of a fall flow. 
Previously we were worried about 
how much we might have to feed to 
carry colonies over winter. Now the 
thought occurs about what will 
happen with so many colonies going 
into winter with soy honey. Yet the 
quality should be fair and perhaps as 
good as any. 

When capped and ripened, 
honey seems to be of good flavor, 
body, and light color. Imagine soy- 
bean honey of all wonders. This is 
the second season, 1941 and 1944, 
that bees have worked soybean 
blossoms and made noticeable gain. 

Alfred P. Johnson, 
Illinois. 
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LET'S WORK TOGETHER, 
FARMER JONES 


By ROY A. GROUT 


ECENTLY we visited a man who 

has the highest per colony aver- 
age of any member of the Sioux 
Honey Association. His highest aver- 
age is well over 300 pounds per 
colony and when we were there, he 
had a crop of around 200 pounds per 
colony, and if weather conditions 
held, expected to get another 100. I 
am telling you this for one reason 
only—that no one is responsible for 
his success but himself. 


About four years ago, this man, 
who is a farmer in background as 
well as a beekeeper, and who has had 
his ups and downs, was in one of his 
downs. At least, it is told that he 
had to borrow $50 to get a load of 
bees from one point to another. 
Today, he owns a section, 640 acres 
of land, and 1,500 colonies of bees, 
all clear. And only he is responsible 
for his success. 


Like many of us, he saw sweet 
clover going out of his area and he, 
a farmer, as well as a_ beekeeper, 
knew what it would take to keep 
sweet clover in his area, had the 
ingenuity to get the job done, and 
today has the world by the tail. He 
knew that in order to get farmers to 
plant sweet clover and leave it stand 
and go to seed that he had to own 
farms and had to show farmers that 
they could make from $75 to $90 per 
acre by harvesting legume seed and 
in addition build the fertility of their 
soil, And, with his farms to back him 
up, he can prove every word he says. 
If farmers don’t believe him, he takes 
them out and shows them. 

He has spent many evenings and 
his winter months visiting and talking 
to farmers. He tells them that in the 
dry years, especially, here is a sure 
thing. Their corn and other crops 
may dry up as they have done in the 
past, but they can bank on sweet 
clover seed as a pay crop. He sees 
that the farmer gets the right kind 
of seed; the kind that will work best 
for his area; the kind that will 
produce the best seed. You can be 
sure that he assures the farmer that 
there will be bees nearby to insure 
adequate pollination. Thus he is as- 
sured ample bee pasture and a 
honey crop, weather permitting. He 
also promotes leaving of the second 
crop of alfalfa for a seed crop— 
thus the farmer gets two crops of hay 
and a seed crop from his alfalfa each 
year. 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


A Task Force Committee appointed 
by the War Food Administration, and 
charged with increasing the pro- 
duction of legume seed crops, John 
W. Nicolson, Chairman, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, has sent to the American Bee 
Journal a number of press releases to 
encourage farmers to produce more 
legume seeds, mainly red_ clover, 
alfalfa and alsike clover, the supplies 
of which are so short as to be almost 
non-existent. Supplies of sweet clover 
seed and lespedeza are also short but 
not as critical as the others. 


Farmers are facing shortages right 
in their own backyards as a result of 
their concentration on basic food 
crops, e.g. corn, soybeans, oats, wheat 
and the like. The supply of legume 
seeds have in the past been more or 
less taken for granted up to now. 
Farmers are now awakening to the 
fact that there just isn’t enough 
legume seed in the nation to supply 
the demand at home and our allies in 
England and Russia. 


The reason is understandable. Our 
food administrators have cried loud 
and long for more and more corn and 
wheat and soybeans, with only a 
mention now and then of legume seed 
production. It is true that the govern- 
ment has been paying $3.50 per acre 
benefit payment for harvesting seed, 
but on the whole it has been un- 
interesting to the farmers because 
such payment could only be earned 
on 25 acres. But a shortage of high- 
protein clover hay is definitely not 
“small pickins” and farmers every- 
where must not be permitted to 
think so. 


The committee reports that a short 
time ago the British Food Mission 
asked for 10 million pounds of red 
clover seed. We didn’t have it. They 
trimmed their demand to 2 million 
pounds—less than the bare, imme- 
diate necessity. The seed could not 
be found. Our failure to produce 
the seed will mean _§ sacrificing 
thousands of acres of English pasture, 
and eventually mean our sending 
them a convoy or two of American 
meat to replace it. Our boys over 
there must have food. Sending seed 
to grow that food is the cheapest 
way, the easiest way we can supply 
them. 

With one exception, no reference 
to the use of bees to assure legume 
seed production or to increase legume 
seed production is made in these 


several press releases. This release 
entitled “New Angle for Solving 
Legume Seed Shortage’’ refers to the 
work of Dr. W. E. Dunham at Ohio 
State University. They have shown 
that with the national yield of red 
elover seed at less than 1 bushel per 
acre, yields of 12 bushels per acre 
were found possible with adequate 
pollination by honeybees; in the case 
of alsike clover, the yield went up 
from 1% bushels per acre to 20 
bushels per acre. 

Recently the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration announced its 
new legume and grass. seed plan. 
Recognizing the need _ for emer- 
gency action, Congress has _ pro- 
vided a special fund amounting to 
$12,500,000 to the triple A to stimu- 
late harvesting of legume and grass 
seeds. Under the new _ program, 
farmers can obtain the $3.50 benefit 
payment on any number of acres 
harvested. An additional special pay- 
ment will be made of 3% cents per 
pound on red clover seed harvested 
and 2% cents per pound on alfalfa 
and alsike clover seed. These three 
types of seed have been selected for 
this special payment because of their 
extreme scarcity as compared to 
present needs. There is no restriction 
on the total payment which can be 
earned by the farmer which in the 
past was limited to 25 acres. 

It occurs to us that our present 
legume seed shortage and the new 
program which has been launched 
to increase the acreage of legumes 
and the production of legume seed 
offers to everyone of us not just a 
chance for a better honeyflow, but a 
chance for each to help in the war 
effort and at the same time benefit 
ourselves. We have, like the man I 
have told you about, an extension job 
which will pay us double dividends, 
We can’t all buy farms and show 
farmers the money that can be made 
from legume seed production while 
building up their land. But we can 
all arm ourselves with Bulletin E-584 
issued by Jim Hambleton’s Division 
of Bee Culture entitled “The De- 
pendence of Agriculture On the Bee- 
keeping Industry” Ohio’s folder, 
‘“Honeybees Increase Clover Seed 
Production 15 Times’’—Bee Journal 
articles—press stories about the 
legume seed shortage and_ the 
triple A new program—and contact 
farmers, county agents, your local 
press, bankers and others and spread 
the gospel. Our nation needs more 
legume seed—there is an acute short- 
age—here is the triple A program— 
Mr. Farmer, you plant the seed and 
leave it mature as a seed crop and 
I’ll furnish the bees which will give 
you greater seed production and me 
a honey crop. 
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LEGUME SEED PRODUCTION 


IN THE NORTH 


HIS is the title of a self-mailing 

circular from the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering, written by E. A. Hallo- 
well, senior agronomist of the Di- 
vision of Forage and Diseases, and 
the material following is a quotation 
and summary. 

Forage legumes are war crops of 
importance in the Food for Freedom 
Program. All are high in protein 
and mineral nutrients, and adequate 
supplies are essential for needed in- 
creases in milk, meat and wool. Less 
total labor is involved in harvesting 
forage crops than other feed crops, 
and this increases the advantages of 
growing them on the farm. Futher- 
more, legumes used as green manure 
add nitrogen to the soil and when 
grown in mixtures, they furnish this 


needed element to the associated 
grasses. The use of legume in the 
crop rotation is of greater’ im- 


portance than normal for maintaining 


and increasing the production of 
feed, food, fiber and vegetable-oil 
crops. 


In addition to providing for home 
needs for legumes, the United States 
is now supplying legume seed to its 
allies, and large quantities will be 
needed for postwar restoration of 
devastated lands over the world. 

Despite these needs, seed _ pro- 
duction in 1942 actually decreased 
for alfalfa, red clover, sweet clover 
and alsike clover, and except for red 
clover, the seed carry-over from pre- 
ceding years was small. It is ap- 
parent that the acreage and yield of 
legume seeds must be increased in 
subsequent years. 

Other pertinent suggestions apply 
to legume seed _ production. The 
following two should be specially em- 
phasized: 


1. Bees are needed for adequate 
pollination. Wild bees in gathering 






nectar and pollen are natural polli- 
nation agents. Over these, the farmer 
has no control, but he can see that 
honeybees are available. To insure 
success in cross-pollination and trip- 
ping the flowers he should see that a 
minimum of a hive of bees per acre is 
adjacent to his blooming legume field. 


State apiarists can help legume 
growers locate colonies of bees for 
moving in for pollination purposes, 
which are essential to large seed 
yields. 

9 


2. Seed. waste must be avoided. 
This requires care in harvesting and 
attention to every possible 
Considerable shattered seed can be 
saved by covering the bottom of the 
wagon with a canvas when the seed 
is being hauled to the stationary 
thresher. 

In discussing alfalfa, Mr. Hallowell 
says that the crop that develops 
during the hottest, driest part of the 
summer usually produces the most 
Over most of the country, this 
is the second crop; south of Kansas 
it may be the third; and in the ex- 
treme North it is the first. Under a 
wide range of conditions, slow uni- 
form growth and comparatively thin 
stands usually produce more seed 
than thick stands or rank growth, 
which may lodge. 

Most alfalfa flowers require trip- 
ping for seed setting. Under high 
temperatures and dry _ conditions, 
some self-tripping occurs. Various 
species of wild bees are efficient 
cross - pollinators. Nectar-collecting 
honeybees do not trip many flowers, 
but in certain places they are known 
to collect large quantities of pollen 
and thus must be effective 
pollinating agents. Cross-pollination 
is essential for large seed yields. In- 
creasing the number of honeybees to 
supplement the number of wild bees 
may be of considerable value in seed 
production. The presence of other 
flowering plants more attractive to 
bees results in fewer visits to alfalfa 
and so seed production. 

For alsike clover the first crop is 
used for seed, as the second crop pro- 
duces only an aftermath unless the 
season is abnormally wet. For maxi- 
mum yields the first crop should not 
be grazed or harvested for hay. 
Grazing animals should be removed 


loss. 


seed. 


cross- 


less 


from the fields about the middle of 
May, except in the most northerly 
states. 


Cross-pollination of the flowers of 
alsike is essential before seed will set. 
Bees are here also the principal polli- 
nating insects. Of most importance 









Visit 


are honeybees that the flowers 
for both nectar and pollen. Placing 
hives near blooming fields is recom- 
mended for large seed yields. 

Of sweet clover, Mr. Hallowell 
says it is obvious that cross-polli- 
nation is essentional for biennial 
yellow and for large yields of white 
biennial and of course the honeybees 
are the principal insect visitors and 
pollinators. Since sweet clover, he 
says, is an excellent source of readily 
available nectar, honeybees are at- 
tracted to it and are the most 
effective pollinators. The availability 
of colonies adjacent to blooming fields 
will increase seed production. 

Of white clover he also gives honey- 
bees the chief pollinating roll and 
recommends placing hives near when 
blooming begins. 


This bulletin is for sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington, D. C., and should be in the 
hands of all the neighbors interested 
in legume growing where beekeepers 
have apiaries. It is AWI-49 issued 
July, 1943. 

— 


SYRUPS FROM CEREALS 


In the Food Department of the 
Pathfinder, June 12 issue, according 
to Fred H. May, Meredosia, Illinois, 
a new process for making fine quality 
syrups from other cereals besides 
corn has been announced after two 
years of research by Thomas M. 
Rector, director of General Foods 
Corporation. Sorghum syrup, pro- 
duced by the new method, has al- 
ready been put on the market. More 
will be made from rye, according to 
Mr. Rector. So honey constantly re- 
ceives competition from other sweets 
and must fight for its own place with- 
out any let up. 
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BEE PASTURE CHANGES 
By E. M. Cole 


HE editorial on page 444 (Dec. 

1943) about ‘More Beans,” paints 
a rather gloomy picture for the bee- 
keeper as to honey yielding pasture 
in the future, but I doubt if it is as 
dark as we may think, 

“Sweet Clover Seed,” page 451, 
strikes a more cheerful note. ‘“Fifty- 
nine per cent commercial seed crop 
sold as compared to the five year 
period of forty-four per cent up to 
October 15, a gain of a little more 
than thirty-three and one-third per 
cent. Not so bad is it?’’ (Much seed 
exported to Europe.—Ed.) 

The government is calling for more 
wheat, corn and beans, but in 
my judgment, little acreage will be 
gained. The farm has become a 
factory and the farmer’s money is ob- 
tained by turning his crops into meat, 
butter, eggs, and other concentrates, 
and to do so he must have plenty of 
pasture and mostly legume pasture 
at that. It is up to the beekeeper 
to continue pressing the advantages 
of sweet clover. 

Certain locations may be hard hit, 
but others will gain. These changes 
have been going on as long as I can 
remember. It is up to us to adjust 
ourselves to such conditions. 

During the 1880’s and 1890's, it 
was no trouble to get a crop of honey. 
Almost every hollow between the hills 
was a little swamp filled with burr 
marigold, heartsease, and other honey 
yielding plants; the roads were lined 
for miles with heartsease; there was 
little white clover or dandelion, so 
most of the honey came in the fall. 
And good crops they were. If your 
hive contained a quart of bees and a 
queen in the spring, it was plenty. 
They had all spring and summer to 
build up and produce a crop. But 
conditions changed. Swamps were 
drained, roadsides mowed, and fall 
honey plants gradually disappeared as 
clover and dandelions came on and 
filled pastures and roadsides. The 
average beekeeper did not change his 
system and so he disappeared along 
with the fall crops. 

Then there were possibly five or 
ten times as many small beekeepers 
as there are today, but it took a 
radical change in system to have colo- 
nies ready for a flow by the first of 
June. Some of us haven’t mastered 
it any too well yet. 

There is an interesting difference 
in beekeeping then and now. I first 
worked with bees in 1890 and bought 
my first colony in 1894. At that time 
there was not one big beekeeper 
whom I knew in the county, but there 
were many who had ten, twenty and 
«a few who had thirty colonies. That 
was about the limit. 
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Now two or three men own about 
ninety per cent of all the bees in this 
county and most of the small bee- 
keepers have one or two colonies and 
a few perhaps twenty to thirty. The 
losses of last spring and winter nearly 
cleaned out the smaller beekeepers 
and hit the others pretty hard. 


lowa. — V— 


LAYING WORKERS 


My neighbor, W. H. Schultz, on 
page 384 offers timely advice on 
laying workers but this article is en- 
tirely too short. He also says—cause 
—long queenlessness. Now I find the 
cause quite generally to come about 
by the virgin leaving the hive on her 
mating trip and on her return enter- 
ing another hive thus leaving her own 
queenless, This is especially so where 
the beekeeper has killed the old queen 
and all cells but one. 

I believe the time of starting lay- 
ing worker cells begins as soon as the 
larvae or eggs of the departed queen 
are found by the bees to be too old 
to rear a normal queen. Thus per- 
haps 20 days is ordinarily considered 
to be the time elapsing ‘between the 
loss of the queen and the appearance 
of the laying workers. 

If the loss of the queen or virgin is 
discovered early, a few combs of 
emerging brood may make up for the 
loss and prevent the colony from 
lapsing into a colony of old bees, 
which will not do well without young 
bees. The laying workers must be re 
moved in one way or another. 

Mr. Schultz suggests uniting, but 
how? If added to another colony 
by any ordinary method, the laying 
workers will kill the queen thus re- 
sulting in more trouble. 

Some beekeepers unite them by 
placing them above the honey board 
with hole closed to one bee space, 
thus letting the bees down slowly; the 
bees in the established colony kill the 
laying workers—results appear to be 
satisfactory. Others practice carry- 
ing the colony, hive complete, with 
laying workers some 200 feet from 
stand, shaking every bee out on the 
ground or preferably on a canvas 
sheet, returning the empty combs and 
body to old stand. The older bees 
fly back immediately and re-enter the 
old body. The laying workers ap- 
pear to lose their way and perhaps 
enter strange hives and are destroyed. 
The colony is then ready to be united 
with a queenright colony. This may 
be done the newspaper method or 
with the one bee opening in the honey 
board. Or they may often be re- 
queened within their own hive. How- 
ever, the loss of young bees may have 
crippled the colony beyond repair un- 
less given emerging brood. How- 
ever, if the flow is at its end, it is 
often a waste of time to salvage the 


old bees. In such case, it is then best 
to gas the bees and extract the honey, 
if any. 

J. H. Sturdevant, Nebraska. 
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The Blossom and the Bee 
By Percy H. Wright 


Through voids of darkness and of 
silent night 
We come, spark-rays of light; 
The hollow heaven knew our flight 
afar 
The spittle of a star! 
We sped like darts into the gulf of 
space. 
Upon an errand-race 
To find, perchance, some good we 
knew not what, 
Lured by a hope, a thought. 


That God the Maker had made some 
where an isle 
Where we might rest awhile, 
To come to know ourselves, and work, 
one hour, 
The wonder of our power, 


Girt with the silver of fertility 
And the green of alchemy, 
Before us lay at last the level earth 
Where LIFE has come to birth 
And being. We the Sunrise, we the 
Dawn, 
Bring warmth to flood upon 
The Chemist leaf (till copious nectar 
flows), 
Upon the Bridal rose, 


Upon the 
where 
They open to the air. 
Then to the blossom and its treasure 
free 
Hums the honeybee. 


pollen-grains Magician, 


Here is the summit and the flowering 
Of all that mystic thing, 
Creation; here the symbol, here the 
key: 
The blossom and the bee. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND IDEAS 
ABOUT SAVING BEESWAX 


(These suggestions were received from 
many people in the United States, in reply 
to a questionnaire sent to them asking for 
their advice on this subject, and is compiled 
from their replies.) 


Solar Wax Extractor 


A well designed Solar wax ex- 
tractor should appeal to many bee- 
keepers. If the Solar extractor could 
also be made to serve for more than 
one purpose, for instance, possibly 
dehydrating frufts and vegetables, 
more people might use them. Drop 
all bits of combs, scraps and other 
accumulations into it. Emphasize its 
use also for the large beekeeper who 
can toss his scraps into it at the end 
of the day. Some think the Solar 
wax extractor is not valuable for a 
small beekeeper as it is for a large 
one, but this, to us, seems to be a 
mistaken notion, as it can be made 
very simply and easily in a size and 
style to suit the need of everyone. 


Culling Combs 


At least once each year, cull all 
defective combs and have them 
rendered. This should be_ stressed 
particularly among commercial bee- 
keepers in whose outfit the number 
of absolutely cull combs is really 
marvelous. 


Old Combs and Rendering 


Rendering beeswax from. small 
quantities of combs can best be done 
by the beekeeper, by placing the 
comb in a burlap bag cut to size to 
eliminate surplus burlap. Pieces of 
burlap can be used by folding in and 
fastening the laps with nails used as 
pins. Place the burlap of comb in a tin 
or copper container or galvanized if 
necessary. Heat applied to galvanized 
gives the wax a greenish tinge and 
black iron will make it black. Fully 
cover the burlap with water, so it can 
remain in the water below the line 
of wax that will gather on top. Apply 
heat with only moderate boiling so as 
not to water damage the wax. Use 
caution about boiling over and con- 
sequent fire hazard. Squeeze and 
press burlap from time to time witha 
stick to help release the wax. Finally 
weight the burlap down with a brick 
and cover with a blanket so it will 
cool slowly. When cold, the cake of 
wax on top may need remelting in 
clean water and slow cooling and 
settling for more perfect refining. 
From two to three pounds of wax can 
be expected from ten standard combs. 
For quantity rendering it is usually 
best to let someone do the work who 
is especially equipped for it. 
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Preventing Wax Moth Ravages 

This presents a very difficult 
problem because of the wide vari- 
ation in climatical conditions. Penn- 
sylvania urges the fumigation of 
stored combs at least twice each year. 
West Virginia reports that several 
thousand colonies of bees died this 
past winter and a great percentage 
of the wax remaining in these hives 
will be lost. In Oklahoma it is claimed 
that bee moth usually destroys all the 
combs in hives that die during the 
winter before the small beekeeper 
realizes it. Oregon comments that 
fumigation of combs is the logical ap- 
proach in saving wax; that combs 
should be stored in winter where light 
and air can get to them or stored 
tightly and fumigated until freezing 
weather is at hand. 


Burning Diseased Combs 

It seems a shame that a relatively 
limited number of colonies con- 
demned for disease under existing 
circumstances are disposed of by 
burning. The wax in these combs 
may be saved by careful rendering 
without spreading disease. 


Saving Wax in the South 

Only a small part of the beeswax 
available in the South is ever saved 
and sold. Old combs in the mountains 
of North Carolina are often used to 
start fires with in fireplaces. The 
fifteen southern states have 42 per 
cent of the bees, but thousands are 
in log and box hives. Much section 
honey is produced and a great deal 
bulk comb honey which use up much 
wax. More small beekeepers are 
crowded into the Southeast, who 
are uneducated to good beekeeping 
practices than in any other section. 
Many of them render up old combs 
into wax for sewing or an occasional 
sale or trade, and throw the rest 
away. They must be shown how to 
use some fairly simple methods to 
salvage the wax which has been 
wasted. 


Various Other Suggestions 

The average beeekeeper may be 
better off to crush his collected wax 
into a small cake and ship it to a 
rendering plant. The rendering of 
old combs in small quantities is not 
remunerative and so some arrange- 
ment should be made for pooling 
shipments with a proper distribution 
on the part of the pooling agent, so 
that larger quantities may be taken 
care of at a profit to each person. 
State associations and federations 
should make it a point in each state 
to get the wax which is now lost, 


setting up receiving stations for it. 
Larger beekeepers could act as re- 
ceiving agents. The inspection service 
can do a lot to salvage wax refuse, 
although the inspector cannot be al- 
lowed to buy the old combs and wax 
without criticism. In New Jersey the 
county organizations pool their wax 
and ship it. The individual inspector 
can leave mimeographed suggestions 
of salvaging and marketing wax with 
each beekeeper he visits. A central 
rendering plant is also a suggested 
possibility. Work through the county 
agent is a possibility. 


_~ 


FRONT YARD 
ADVERTISING 


By Eugene Wyble 


AR conditions have made a boom 

market for the beekeeper. His 
honey, whether extracted or in the 
comb; and his beeswax finds whole- 
sales markets eager to buy. Local 
stores, unable to get enough bottled 
honey from their regular wholesale 
bottlers, are more than happy to stock 
their shelves with the products of 
neighborhood beekeepers. At _ this 
writing, almost all the 1943 crop has 
gone to market, and both bottlers 
and wholesalers are rationing sup- 
plies to the retailers to make their 
stocks last until this year’s crop 
comes on the market. 

It is nice to be able to sell all your 
honey crop in one lot to a bottler or 
wholesaler. Especially in these rush 
times when help is even scarcer than 
hen’s teeth. But the wise beekeeper 
will devote at least a small percentage 
of his output to direct-to-consumer 
selling. There is no better way to 
guarantee a steady market after the 
war is over. 

It doesn't take a salesman to sell 
honey to a housewife now. But it did 
before sugar rationing began. Ask 
any beekeeper who had to educate 
his buyers in the use of honey be- 
fore they would make any substantial 
purchases. 

Build up your consumer outlets 
through advertising. A short squib 
in the local newspaper. Or even 
better, an attractive display featuring 
honey set beside your front gate, 
right next to the main road. Even 
with strict gas rationing, there is still 
a good deal of necessary travel on 
the roads. And a good many house- 
wives will gladly reroute their usual 
road to their stores so as to stop at 
your honey house, if they can be as- 
sured of buying quality honey. 

It is surprising how, in most rural 
areas, the beekeepers remain prac- 
tically unknown. Outside of their 

(Please turn to page 312) 
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STREAMS OF GOLD 


By BRUCE BROWN 


EES know the value of yoncopin 

blossoms. Their golden colors 
flavor honey so that it is considered 
by the comparatively few who have 
tasted it to be one of the world’s 
greatest epicurean delights. 

During April and May in “Sunk 
Lands” of the St. Francis River 
Valley and in Craighead, Poinsett and 
Desha counties, Arkansas, the plants 
are prolific. Tulot and Hatchie Coon 
Island in the southern part of the 
state also abound with their fragrance 
and beauty. 

The flowers, yellow and gold with 
flecks of white, are large. One bloom 
is as large as 20 water lilies, and their 
fragrance is alluring, unlike the usual 
plant of the species found in other 
localities. Unlike water lilies, too, 
the flowers stand high out of the 
water, their stems sometimes be- 
ing more than five feet long. The 
leaves are somewhat heart-shaped, of 
brilliant green, and large enough to 
be used for little make-believe lady’s 
umbrellas. 

The plants thrive in placid, still 
streams, in water that is not too deep. 
Along the roadways tourists often 
stop and gaze in amazement at the 
enormous “water lilies.”” They are of 
the same family, but the yoncopin is 
technically called Nephus Advena. 


When Marquette and Joliet reached 
the Illinois River on their journey 
through southern United States in 
1671, they learned many things from 
the Indians. Food was strange and 
unusual and much of it did not appeal 
to the European taste, especially 
wild fruits and nuts. The Micoupena 
plant growing along the Illinois 
River furnished seed and_ pods 
and tender shoots under’ water 
in their young state for the Indians. 
The Ojibwa Indians considered this 
food a delicacy, but they called 
it Mokapin. The Frenchmen ate 
of the food, liked it, and from the 
two words, Micoupena and Mokapin, 
evolved the one Wancopin. Eager 
to catch on to the white man’s tongue 
and his ways of living, it sounded like 
Yoncopin to the Indians and this has 
survived in Arkansas. In the gardens 
of Avery Island, Louisiana, it is called 
the Chinese Lotus. 

Indian legend, always fantastic, 
tells an appealing story of the plant. 
Before the white man came_ to 
these unsettled shores, the Indians 
worshipped nature; the trees, streams, 
hills, sky and sun, and spoke of them 
as the Great Spirit. In the section of 
Arkansas where the yoncopins now 
bloom in the sloughs and bayous 
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was a placid river which the 
Indians called, “the smile of the 
Great Spirit.” Rich in gold, the 
chief of the tribe was proud of 
his enormous supply of the metal. He 
loved to display it in gleaming piles 
to visiting sachems, priests and chiefs. 
There was no protection against 
thieves and no thought of theft, but 
one night a strange vandal came into 
the tribe’s encampment and carried 
away the treasure. When the morn- 
ing sun shone on the Indians their 
lamentations were loud and _ far- 
reaching. The chief wailed and wept, 
staying in his wigwam while the 
braves scoured the forests for the 
robber. The gold was never found, 
but the chief, realizing that the metal 
was a prize for avaricious eyes and 
constituted a reason for wrong-doing, 
prayed to the Great Spirit for a treas- 
ure that would never be stolen. He 
especially prayed that it would give 
his people perpetual joy. For many 
dawns he watched and begged, look- 
ing at the green river which was the 
“smile of the Great Spirit.” One 
morning in spring he was awed by the 
miracle which had been wrought over- 
night. The water in the river had 
turned to a sea of golden color, the 
gold of yoncopin blossoms. With 
great happiness he knelt to give 
thanks for the manner in which his 
treasure had been returned. Now it 
was his forever and his _ people’s. 
Every spring the gold returned and 
made beauty as far as the eye could 
see and all could enjoy it without 
greed or malice in their hearts. 





In the summer, after the petals fall, 
a disk-like fruit pod remains on the 


plant. This pod looks like the spout 
end of a gardener’s watering can. The 
surface is flat and covered with tiny 
holes. The disk is pale green at first 
and very tender and the seeds are 


soft and white. After the seed pods 
dry they are tough and leathery. 
Then they turn black and become 
very hard. The seeds rattle inside the 
pod like a baby’s rattle. Pioneer 
children were amused by them and 
they were called “Indian rattlebox” 
because the sound was something like 
Indian music. 

The flowering season is not valued 
by sportsmen, but in the fall, a yon- 
copin bed, above all feeding places is 
preferred by migratory birds. They 
tarry here for the last lucious seed, 
and in the greatest numbers, making 
a great many satisfactory noises. The 
birds dive down under the water for 
the sprouts and gorge themselves on 
the seeds. 

Two years is required for yoncopin 
seeds to germinate. A few California 
gardens have tried this rare plant in 
recent years. 

Because the young seeds are edible, 
the yoncopin plant is often confused 
with the “‘Water Chinquipin.”’ This 
is misleading. They are in no way 
related to the little nuts on forest 
bushes. 

The yoncopin in Arkansas is rare 
because of its fragrance. It is not 
the same as the plant called Spadder- 
dock in some sections of the United 
States, although it looks similar. 
Spadderdock, to many, has an offen- 
sive odor. 

You will not find the term yoncopin 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, for it 
isn’t there, but there is a town named 
for the flower in Arkansas, and its 
natives can tell you that they have 
the best honey in the world. 


Piggott, Arkansas. 


—_ on 


MANITOBA CO-OP 
REPORTS A GOOD 
YEAR 


Honey sales through the Mani- 
toba Co-operative Honey Producers 
Limited, according to the Western 
Producer, for the past season, 
amounted to $205,658 or $93,959 
more than the preceding year, ac- 
cording to Manager Frank Garland. 
The Co-operative in the past has 
handled more honey, but this is the 
largest amount received from sales. 

Payments to members amounted to 
14% cents per pound. Members of 
the association have invested $30,100 
in share capital, and this is more than 
protected by inventories and invest- 
ments. V. E. Phillips, Dauphin, suc- 
ceeds J. W. Braithwaite, who has 
been president since the organization 
was formed five years ago. 
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THAT LOST HONEY 


N reply to C. O. A. Kramer in 

August, “‘Lost! 10,000,000 Pounds 
of Honey!” when I moved into the 
Chicago area fifteen years ago, I saw 
the immense amount of bee pasture 
going to waste as he has, and sent for 
bees. Yet I have found this is no 
beekeeper’s paradise. My first twelve 
packages dwindled in May. The lake 
breezes at that time of year is cold 
and when it started blowing in the 
warmest part of the day, it would 
chill the field bees so they could not 


return. Caucasian bees the same 
season built up slowly. A second 
difficulty is also due to the lake 
breeze, Every bright, hot, calm day 


that is fine honeyflow weather away 
from the lake, closeby is chilled to 
a point where the flow stops. The 
bees further from the lake do better. 
This same coolness has an effect on 
queen raising. Mating nuclei fre- 
quently destroy the queen cells given 
to them. I have had such poor ac- 
ceptance that I moved all of my 
queen work more than fifty miles 
away. However, the same effect 
makes swarming a minor problem. 

A fourth difficulty is the off color 
honey, due I believe to wild parsnip 
which covers much of the area. The 
dark honey is worse when bees visit 
the parsnip most, and this seems to 
be when the humidity is high, with 
every floret sparkling in the sun as 
though tipped with dew. The bees 
are not enthusiastic about it, but they 
do work it. 

Because of these difficulties, I have 
moved most of my bees to locations 
fifty miles from the lake. Now that 
farmers raise soybeans instead of 
sweet clover, my most distant yard is 
not doing as well as my city yard. 

H. S. Rogers, 
Illinois. 
i an 


Mr. Kramer’s article has started a 
lot of people wondering about this 
beekeepers’ paradise. He is right 
about miles of sweet clover. In addi- 
tion, parks, lawns, golf courses and 


pastures have white dutch clover. 
Hay land has alsike clover and 
alfalfa. Spring brings thousands of 
acres of dandelions. The Forest 


Preserves of thousands of acres have 
about one hundred native plants that 
give either nectar or pollen for spring 
and for fall. Even a few buckwheat 


fields can be found, and acres of 
melons and cucumbers. As far as 
honey and pollen plants are con- 
cerned, it is a paradise. However, 


few of these plants yield their maxi- 
mum amount of nectar. 


Dandelion is a good source of 
nectar and pollen and, with fruit- 
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bloom and other spring flowers, puts 
colonies in good condition, if the 
weather permits. In most seasons 
white and alsike clovers just keep the 
bees busy. In an occasional year, the 
best spots may give a super or more 
of honey in June. This happens too 
seldom. Yellow sweet clover, now 
replacing much of the white, is far 
from its best around Chicago. 

Wild white sweet clover is the best 
and most dependable honey plant. In 
a good season, a scale hive will show 
a ten to twelve pound gain from 
sweet clover daily, and in rare bass- 
wood years, I have seen fifteen to 
eighteen pounds a day for a week 
from the combination. There are good 
years when a well-managed and well 
located yard can average 200 pounds 
or more. Between these years are 
many with 50 to 100 pound averages. 
In twenty-five years, I have never 
had a complete failure, but some 
crops have been far from profitable. 

In reply to Mr. Kramer’s question 
as to why a honey producer would 
want to go to the wilds of Minnesota 
or any other place, I shall tell what 
one beekeeper said to me, who had 
bees for years in one of the best spots 
in the Chicago area, some seventy- 
five miles southwest. He said, ‘“‘I 
cannot understand why anyone would 
try to produce honey around Chicago 
when clover yields so much better 
in other places.”” Others have found 
the same thing, that sweet clover, 
while good around Chicago, is em- 
phatically not at its best. 

Mr. Kramer writes about scarcely 
a handful of bees in all this territory 
and _ practically untouched nectar. 
There were enough empty supers in 
1942 and 1943 to hold a whole lot of 
the lost 10,000,000 pounds. Breezing 
along in his car, Mr. Kramer passed 
up a lot of bees. He went through 
Des Plaines without seeing any, yet 


there are small apiaries in that 
section, one man with 400 colonies. 
He mentions Mt. Prospect which is 


taken care of by several apiaries in 
and around the town. I have a home 
yard five miles south of Arlington 
Heights. Two good sized apiaries are 
in town and several smaller ones be- 
tween town and mine. Because of 
changed conditions and bees located 
near me in the past few years, my 
home location which used to take care 
of 200 colonies is now good for only 
half. The next town is Palatine 
where one man owns 200 colonies and 
many small yards are scattered 
around. 

Other sections of this territory are 
similarly stocked. The last published 
report in 1942 shows the inspectors 
visited 973 apiaries with 10,354 colo- 


nies in this territory. Our inspection 
force should be highly complimented 
for locating over 10,000 
where Mr. Kramer’s survey 
“searcely a handful.” 

Close inspection has been necessary 
to keep American foulbrood under 
control. With bees as close as they 
are and new beekeepers every year, 
inspection is a tough job. Our in- 
spectors are underpaid and if they 
decide to quit, we have the set up for 
the rapid spread of disease neglected 


colonies 
located 


bees. So be sure to consult the 
inspectors before locating around 
Chicago. 


Yes, Chicagoland has to be a good 
place to support more than 973 api- 
aries and about a fourth of the 
membership in the Illinois Associ- 
ation. All beekeepers in Chicago not 
members of the Cook-DuPage Bee- 
keepers Associations are invited to 
join the most active local beekeepers 
association in the United States. Mr. 
A. J. Smith, Palos Park, Illinois, is 
secretary and will be pleased to hear 
from you. 

Ellsworth A. Meineke, 
Arlington Heights, Illinois. 


— po 


FRONT YARD 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 310) 
own immediate friends who either 
see their hives or honey, and thus 
have direct visual evidence, the 
average beekeeper seems allergic to 
advertising. For these, a “Honey For 
Sale” sign set on a neatly painted 
post by the side of the road adjacent 
to their house and an arrow pointing 
the proper direction will work 
wonders. An even better idea, if the 
road passes by your front yard, is to 
set a freshly painted beehive in a 
prominent spot where every passerby 
can’t help seeing it. This usually 
proves a better sales getter than a 
“Honey” sign. 

This front yard advertising is ex- 
tremely important in building up a 
list of consumers. Its relative in- 
formality of approach encourages the 
formation of real good will between 
buyer and seller. The housewife who 
actually gets a change to see the hives 
in which the honey is produced and to 
hear the busy hum of the bees usually 
enjoys the sight. It makes her honey 
purchasing an interesting experience, 
rather than a drab sales transaction. 

Should honey containers ever be- 
come scarce or too hard to get, di- 
rect to consumer sales holds a solution 
to the problem. At least one bee- 
keeper that I know of sells a good bit 
of his honey direct to local farm 
families. They bring. their own con- 
tainers, usually quart jars, and count 
the money thus saved as well earned. 
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I1—KENNITH ROBERT CARTER 
This is Kennith Robert Carter, 
another honey boy. The picture was 
taken at the age of seventeen months. 
His father is in the Signal Corps, at- 
tached to the Air Force serving over- 
seas. His mother is not only looking 
after 50 colonies of bees and taking 
care of Kennith, but has also been 
teaching the home school. Kennith 
Robert was born in Chicago on 
December 15, 1942. He is now at 
home in northwestern Minnesota. 
Beyond a doubt honey accounts for 
Kenneth Robert’s good health and 
robust appearance. He didn’t gain 
much the first couple of months. He 
was very constipated. His mother, dis- 
gusted with the doctor’s prejudice 
against honey, quit the monthly 
visits and gradually substituted honey 
for maltose in his formula. She also 
increased the number of feedings, 
and when he was five months old he 
weighed as much as is expected at six. 
— 
2—PAUL HAWKINS 
This is the son of Kennith Hawkins 
of the G. B. Lewis Company, now 
Ensign in the Navy, located at Miami, 
Florida, learning to run sub-chasers 
and destroy escorts. Congratulations 
on an upstanding boy, Kennith. 
= eae 
3—CARLA JEAN STANIUS 
Here is a picture of the daughter 
of M. L. Stanius of Hinsdale, Illinois, 
Carla Jean, 2% years old, brought 
up on milk and honey, and the picture 
of health. Who knows that any better 
than a beekeeper with a daughter 
like this? 
ome Wau 
4—COULDN’T START YOUNGER 
Could he? Son of Wilson Katliff, 
Shelbina, Missouri, instinctively goes 
after his smoker. When the picture 
was taken, he was ten months old, 
got a teaspoonful of honey with each 
bottle of milk. 
ame W cm 
5—A BEE TREE IS FUN 
This spring I located and cut eight 
bee trees, securing a good amount of 
wax and honey. The tree in the 
picture contained an immense colony. 
I used two 10-frame hives to hold 
the brood and bees. Lots of pretty 
comb honey was removed. The colony 
was spread twelve feet in a con- 
tinous cavity with lots of wax, but 
little honey. My two sons, Preston 
and Elvis Lamar are in the picture. 
W. P. Kinard, 
Mississippi. 
—_ 
65—STRAW HIVE IN PERFECTION 
Dr. Munro, of North Dakota, holds 
a straw hive, richly endowed with 
bees and comb. It is nice to look at 
and for centuries was standard home 
for bees. But, gosh, who wants to 
live on its income! 
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MELTING POINT OF BEESWAX 


In the June, 1944 issue of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, on page 281, a statement is made regard- 
ing melting points of beeswax, and A. I. Root is 
quoted as follows: ‘‘When yellow wax is exposed 
to the sun and moisture in thin ribbons, it gradu- 
ally loses its yellow color and becomes white. Its 
melting point is also raised by this change about 
12 degrees.” 

The melting point of pure domestic beeswax 
and bleached beeswax, according to recognized 
authorities such as Lewkowitsch, 6th edition, 1922 
—V. II., page 923, also by Bisson and Vansell in 
“Chemical and Physical Properties of Western 
Beeswax,’ and “Investigations on the Physical 
Chemical Properties of Beeswax,” ranges be- 
tween 62 degrees Centigrade for yellow beeswax 
and 65.2 degrees for bleached beeswax, a vari- 
ation of 3.2 degrees Centigrade or less than 6 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

Melting points for pure beeswax as specified 
by the U. S. P. and by the Army and Navy, con- 
form very closely to the limits as found by 
Lewkowitsch and Bisson and Vansell. Any bees- 
wax which does not conform to these speci- 
fications would be refused by the government and 
by the industrial users, most of whom buy ac- 
cording to U.S. P. 

While it is true that the bees do bring into their 
hive both pollen and propolis and that some resins 
may be included, this natural ‘‘contamination’”’ ( ?) 
is taken into consideration by the specifications. 
According to hundreds of experiments made in 
our laboratory, any beeswax made wholly by the 
bees and rendered in the ordinary manner, will 
conform to such specifications. Even beeswax 
rendered from slumgum from wax presses will 
still melt within the required range. Such bees- 
wax, of course, would be likely to contain more 
propolis than would wax from new combs or from 
cappings. While prolonged bleaching may go 
somewhat beyond the above limits, in exceptional 
cases, bleaching of beeswax by ordinary methods 
does not bring the melting point higher than speci- 
fied above. 

The melting point of beeswax may be raised by 
the addition of other waxes such as vegetable, 
mineral, or other high melting point waxes. Such 
mixing, however, adds contamination to the bees- 
wax so treated and impurity results. Beeswax, 
just as the bees make it, when rendered with a 
degree of care, will stand the test for purity 
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whether it be melting point, acid value, ester value 
or other property specified by the tests for pure 
beeswax. 

— 


BEES AND CLOVER 


AGRONoMISTS are showing more interest in 
bees than ever before. The short supply of seed 
of the clovers and alfalfa serves to call attention 
to the fact that yields are far below what is 
needed in present day agriculture. The intensive 
cultivation of much of the land in the best farm- 
ing areas has served to destroy the wild bees on 
which dependence has largely been placed for 
pollination. 

In Russia the seed supply is assured by bringing 
large numbers of bees to the clover fields at time 
of blooming. The heavy concentration of bees 
insures that there will be plenty to visit all the 
flowers at the right time. To accomplish this re- 
sult requires more bees than can find a profitable 
crop of honey. Some recent estimates indicate 
that as many as ten colonies of bees per acre may 
be necessary to insure full pollination. A head of 
red clover has approximately 100 individual 
florets and to secure full pollination each of these 
florets must be visited when the stigmas are at the 
receptive stage. 

With complete pollination as high as twelve 
bushels of seed can be harvested per acre. At 
present prices such a yield would be extremely 
profitable but in many localities the yield does not 
exceed one to three bushels per acre and the 
agronomists are anxiously seeking to improve this 
condition. More bees seems to be the only solution 
thus far offered. 


— 
TREND OF THE TIMES 


THE trend of thought in regard to nutrition 
favors foods in the natural state. We are told 
that highly refined foods have lost something 
which is essential in the diet. We are told also 
that vegetables and fruits grown on soils which 
are deficient in essential elements fail to provide 
properly for body building. Recent research 
indicates that honey is of far more importance in 
the diet than had formerly been recognized. Such 
teaching is very helpful in stimulating a market 
and the beekeeper is sure to benefit. 
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HONEY PRODUCTS 


WE hear much of honey candy, honey ice cream, 
honey jelly and numerous others but the consumer 
continues to prefer honey as the bees make it. 
Carloads of honey are used in baking and in candy 
making but the total used in that form is but a 
small portion of the annual output. 

For centuries honey has been regarded as the 
finest sweet, the standard by which all others have 
been measured and it is probable that it will con- 
tinue to be. 

While other outlets should not be neglected, 
is important for the beekeeper to insure that the 
best quality of honey in its pure form is always 
available in the market. With proper merchan- 
dizing it should be possible to sell far more honey 
than has ever been produced to be used only as a 
table spread. 


= oe 


THREE PER CENT 


THE best estimate within reach indicates that 
only three per cent of the bees in this country are 
owned by men making commercial honey pro- 
duction an exclusive business. In view of the 
emphasis that has been placed on commercial bee- 
keeping it is a bit surprising to learn that it is 
relatively so small. 

The small beekeeper remains the backbone of 
the industry. It is he who supplies the bees for 
pollination of orchards and gardens and the fact 
that the number of his colonies is insufficient ac- 
counts for the small yields of clover seed in many 
localities. 

While the big operator ships honey by the car- 
loads to the packing plants, it is the small bee- 
keeper who supplies the home market in thousands 
of communities. Without the small beekeeper 
the amount of honey produced would be hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

The nature of the bee pasture limits honey 
production to small scale operations over the 
greater portion of this vast country. There are 
relatively few places where the thousand colony 
outfits can succeed. Without the small beekeeper 
the total amount of honey produced would be so 
small that the public would soon lose interest in 
the output. 

Most of the discoveries and improvements that 
make for efficiency have been made by small bee- 
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keepers who had time to study their bees. The 
big operators are too busy for such things. 


a 


THE BEE GARDEN 


Ti [kX people of Europe live much more leisurely 
than we do in this country. Instead of a strenuous 
game of golf the man home from the office or 
shop is content with a quiet hour in his garden. 
Many a garden is planted with the deliberate 
intention of attracting insects to the abundance 
of nectar offered by its flowers. 

We read much about the bee gardens of the 
Old World where the variety of insects coming 
to the flowers provides a never ending interest to 
their owners. A few always 
included to provide the table with honey and to 
enable the owner to judge the 
quality of the nectar which the 
otter. 

Such gardens vary in size from small plots with 
a dozen varieties to specialized plantings of 
amazing extent. Such a hobby can occupy as much 
or as little time as the owner elects. It can pro- 
vide diversion for an idle hour or it can serve as 
a laboratory for an extensive investigation in the 
held of entomology. 

The owner of such a garden is likely to become 
well informed some 
r both 


hives of bees are 


abundance and 
various flowers 


branches of 
and to 


botany or 


entomology o leisure at 


enjoy his 


far less cost than the man who must find his 
pleasure far from home. 

 —_— 
THERE is ample evidence that the beekeeper 


will face very severe competition when the war 
emergency has passed. Several new sources of 
sweets have recently been announced and some of 
them are likely to be produced large volume. 
Since manufactured products can be produced 

lower price than honey which depends upon so 
many factors beyond the beekeeper’s control, we 
must be alert to keep the merits of our product 
before the public. Honey is the one sweet avail- 
able in the market which retains it enzymes, 
and minerals and the housewife should never be 
permitted to forget this fact. 
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ITEMS FROM EVERYWHERE 


MOVING BEES 


I keep reading about moving bees 
and arguments for it and against it, 
but most of the time the writers miss 
the real issue. Here in Arkansas we 
do not have any honeyflow that lasts 
over two weeks and seldom over two 
flows a year in any one location. For 
instance, I can get hawthorn in April 
and cotton in July on the same range, 
but if I do not keep the bees where 
there is a flow during June, I do not 
have bees in July to gather cotton. 

It has been my observation in eight 
years of commercial beekeeping that 
it pays to move bees even to a crop 
that is unfit for use or that is too 
light to produce a surplus if it pre- 
cedes a major flow and causes the 
queen to raise more bees to get honey 
from the major flow. 

Here in Arknusas we have five 
major flows from April to October, 
and between some of them there is 
a space of four or five weeks when I 
in my practice will move to anything, 
even bitterweed, to keep bees in top 
notch condition for the flow to come. 

The question as I see it, consider- 
ing the results obtained, is whether 
it is cheaper to move two hundred 
colonies of bees forty miles or feed 
two hundred colonies of bees. on 
sugar to keep up their strength. 

A. Gay, 
Arkansas. 

[This is the kind of location where it might 

pay the beeman to plant a small area to some 
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plant .which provides between the 
natural flow Even a small area of mother- 
wort, catnip or other plant attractive to the 
bees which bloomed at the right time might 
stimulate brood rearing to the extent of pre- 
paring the bees for the flow ahead Ed.] 


pasture 


— a 


“PRODUCTIVE 
MANAGEMENT OF 
HONEYBEE COLONIES 
IN NORTHERN STATES” 


This is the title of Circular No. 
702, United States Department of 
Agriculture, written by C. L. Farrar, 


apiculturist, Division of Bee Culture 


in Wisconsin. 

It discusses the fundamentals of 
productive beekeeping, the principal 
honey plants of the northern states, 
secretion and the 


nectar honeyflow, 


selection of stock, equipment, winter- 


ing, the new and important item of 


pollen reserves 
ments, colony 
inspection, 


and pollen 
management, 
increase and swarming, 
use of package bees, queen rearing 


supple- 


disease 


and introduction, in a publication of 


28 pages. 

Those interested may secure a copy 
from the United States 
Printing Office, 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 
The price is 10 cents. 


Government 


Superintendent of 


“POLLINATION OF 
DECIDUOUS FRUITS 
BY BEES” 


This is the title of California Agri- 
culutral Extension Service Circular 
62, from the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley, 
written by G. L. Philp and G. H. 
Vansell, discussing pollination of al- 
monds, apples, cherries, pears, plums 
and prunes; the arrangement of colo- 
nies for pollination; the value of fruit 
blossoms for pollen and honey; spray 
poisoning; how to place bees in the 
orchard; the cost of renting bees. 
Those interested may inquire at the 
address given. 

— 


ADMIRAL GYGAX 
STUNG 


Rear Admiral Gygax, commandant 
of the Navy Yard according to a 
news release, sent in by G. Wein- 
berger of West Virginia, is out and 
at his desk following recovery from 
severe stings of the face, head, neck 
and hands when he went to look over 
his bees in Norfolk county. Never- 
theless, the Admiral will not give up 
his hobby. 

oun YW aa 


“A TON” OR “TEN 
TONS”—THAT’S 
LOTSA HONEY! 


Ten tons or 2,000 gallons of honey! 


Eight thousand quarts, or 16,000 
pints! That’s lotsa honey, anyway 
you look at it. Pat McElhannon of 
Okolona, near Arkadelphia, Arkan- 


sas, reports he has that much almost 
entirely from holly blooms and 
rattan blossoms, which is a source of 
nectar the majority do not enjoy. 
Mrs. R. J. Hufft, 
Mississippi. 


— 


IN ALASKA 


With the abundance of wild bloom 
here (much fireweed) and long day- 
light hours, it would be possible with 
a hardy race of bees, (possibly Cau- 
casian stock, or Carniolans) for the 
bees to secure a large crop of honey. 
My work keeps me from doing any 
experimenting in beekeeping but I 
hope some day to see experiments 
here in Alaska which will result in 
the industry becoming’ established 
here. 

From the Fairbanks Daily News, 
J. G. Rivers, a lawyer, with four colo- 
nies of bees, built up from packages, 
will receive about 100 pounds per 
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colony. The price for honey is high, 
so the profits are accordingly greater 
than the average. Of course, the bees 
are killed in the fall and reestablished 
the following year. 
R. G. Norberg, 
Fairbanks, Alaska. 


= 


GOVERNMENT 
STATISTICS 


According to a honey report from 
Washington, there were 5,219,000 
colonies of bees in the country on 
July 1, of this year, compared with 
4,887,000 a year ago, an increase of 
about 7 per cent, based on reports 
from 6,000 beekeepers. The increase 
in colonies were general throughout 
the country, the South Atlantic and 
South Central areas showing the 
greatest increase. 


— pa 


CHRISTMAS IN 
SEPTEMBER 


The time is short to get those jars 
of honey into the mails for service 
men and service women. Selling 
fancy pots of honey or plain jars for 
Christmas must begin right now. 
September 15 has again been set as 
the curtain raiser for sending gifts 
to the boys. There are two closing 
dates or deadlines, October 15 for 
parcels for soldiers, and November 
1 for sailors, marines and_ coast 
guards. Christmas is just around the 
nearest corner. 

C. M. Litteljohn, 
Washington. 


— 


“THE HONEYBEE— 
SOURCE OF THE 
WORLD'S MOST 
FAMOUS FOOD” 


This is the title of a copy of Bios 
Classroom Series Number 2, written 
by Frank C. Pellett of American Bee 
Journal, discussing the honeybee 
from the standpoint of its production 
and use. Bios is a publication of 
that address at Mount Vernon, lowa 
and generally distributed to schools 
and students interested in biological 
subjects. 

— 


FIRE DESTROYS 
LOTZ PLANT 


The Milwaukee Sentinel (Associ- 
ated Press) carries the story sent to 
us by Kennith Hawkins of the loss by 
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fire of the August Lotz Company be« 
supply manufacturing plant on Aug- 
ust 10. The damage is estimated to 
be $65,000. The fire raged for three 
hours. Firemen were able to save 
adjacent warehouses filled with 
manufactured goods. 


— 


WASPS AND BEES 
AMONG AIR CARGOES 


An article in the August issue of 
Air Transport, page 96, reported to 
us by Lewis W. Parks, of the G. B. 
Lewis Company, says that wasps 
originally imported from India by 
Cuban orange growers to prey on the 
black flies damaging the oranges were 
flown from Cuba to Mexico by way 
of the PAA. The larvae of the wasp 
live on the black flies. Also a ship- 
ment of honeybees by same all 
service was made from California to 
Fairbanks, Alaska for an aplary in 
that city. 


“ARTIFICIAL 
INSEMINATION OF THE 
QUEEN BEE” 


A reprint from the Journal of 
Morphology, Vol. 74, No. 38, May 
1944, carries an article by Harry H. 
Laidlaw, Jr. while he was state api- 
arist, at Montgomery, Alabama. de- 


scribing the artificial insemination of 


the queen bee, with considerable 
emphasis on the Morphology and the 
mating processes of the queen. It 
also describes the insemination of the 
queen bee as successfully followed 
by Mr. Laidlaw in his research into 
the mating of the queen, describing 
the apparatus used and the success 
obtained. 


— 


THE BEGINNER 


May I say “amen’”’ to what J. C. 
McKee says, that more attention be 
given to the beginner and to the 
small beekeeper. I am a _ beginne 
and in all the reading I have done, it 
has not yet revealed any method by 
which one can tell a fine queen from 
a poor one. Can’t you give us an 
article on judging queens? 

Alderson Fry, Librarian, 

Meharry Medical College, 

Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
(See this issue, Mr. Fry.) 


DRONE LAYERS AND 
THE REMEDY 


By Harry Newman 


HERE is hardly a beekeeper who 

has not at some time or other 
been perplexed or troubled with 
drone layers. Of course, if the drone 
layer is an old queen, the remedy is 
simple. Introduce a new queen, a 
young one if possible. But if there 
is no queen and the colony has laying 
workers, the eggs that they lay will 
always produce drones and it is only 
a matter of time before the colony is 
lost. 

In order to tell what the condition 
in the colony is, take a comb and 
examine carefully. You will probably 
find the cells filled with eggs, two or 
three in some. It is understood that 
sometimes a young vigorous queen 
will deposit more than one egg to the 
cell, but this condition is soon cleared 
up by the bees. However, in the case 
of the drone layer there will be many 
drones and more coming. 

To remedy this situation, you may 
distribute the combs among other 
hives, a couple to a colony, shaking 
the bees off first. The bees of each 
colony will soon rid the cells of the 
unwanted eggs converting them to 
the use of their own queens. 

Here is another good plan. Provide 
yourself with a new queen in the 
regular introducing cage. Remove 
all the combs from the colony, shake 
all the bees from the hive body, place 
a drone trap in front, and put in new 
drawn combs (foundation if neces- 
sary, although in this case you may 
have to feed to produce combs). 

You now have an empty hive of 
combs on the old stand. Place the 
queen cage on top of the frames in 
the usual way near the center, take 
the combs with the drone eggs about 
one hundred or more feet from the 
hive, and dump all the bees on the 
ground. The workers will find their 
way back. The laying workers will 
lay on the ground or grass and may 
be destroyed, or willfully can be de- 
stroyed by wandering around. They 
seem unable to leave the place where 
they were shaken. 

In a day or two the new queen will 
be released and accepted. Unless the 
combs (or foundation) used contain 
honey, you may have to feed syrup 
until the colony is self supporting. 
This will also stimulate the new 
queen to lay. 

It is useless to introduce a new 
queen into a colony that has an 
abundance of laying workers, as the 
queen will be killed almost as soon as 
introduced. However, when the colo- 
ny has been cleaned of laying 
workers in this way, they will soon 
settle down to a contented condition. 


New York 




















meer THE ANSWERS 


THE QUESTIONS? 


By what standard do you judge a queen? 


How do you determine when the queen is failing? 


HE queen will appear feeble, will 

lack vigor, she will be glossy or 
shiny, with her wings frayed. Eggs, 
larvae and sealed brood can be seen 
only in small space. Her egg laying 
will cease early in September giving 
only old bees for winter and leaving 


the colony so weak that it cannot 
build up for the flow the following 
year. 
Jos. J. Schrock, 
Indiana. 
ge 


N my first years of beekeeping, | 
I used only the simple standard 
brood chamber. When looking them 
over every week or so I gave a good 
dark brood comb early in the season 
and one of foundation later in the 
season. When the queen filled the new 
comb with eggs, everything was OK., 
but if it was filled with honey instead, 
I concluded the queen was at fault. 
I have had 100 per cent success re- 
queening such colonies and have yet 
to lose a queen from it because bees 
in such a case are in the right mood 
to accept the new queen. A _ good 
queen never fails to fill the new comb 
with eggs in a week or so, and if she 
does not, the blame is on her. She is 
not up to standard. 
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It has been thought that the queen 
knows best when a new one is needed 
and does so by allowing supersedure. 


More’ surplus comes’ from _ the 
colony of a young queen raised the 
previous year than from any other 
kind. Such colonies make the best 
record the succeeding year if they 
do not swarm. 


E. Lund, 
Minnesota. 
— 


HERE is probably 

the saying, “By 
shall know them,” is more true than 
with queens. So far my experience 
leads me to believe there are no ex- 
ternal characteristics by which a good 
queen can be picked. Any beekeeper 
who will put in writing his prediction 
about the quality of his queens and 
file them to check against, will 
find he has as many misses as he has 
hits. The only sure way to judge a 
queen is by her egg laying and brood 
pattern. 

Every beekeeper has had the an 
noyance of an apparently fine queen 
failing to build up her colony and 
has kept what appears to be an in- 
ferior queen only to find her colony 
strong for two or three full years. In 


no place where 
their fruits ye 


soon 


judging queens, give them a chance 
to fill three or four combs with brood 
and inspect the area filled in each 
comb. Some queens will never fill an 
area as big as your two hands, others 
will fill almost the entire comb and 
keep it that way. 

It takes population to get honey. 
Those queens that fill the combs soon 
have the population to care for their 


brood and gather the honey. They 
may fill the hive sooner and show 
some inclination to swarm but give 


such a colony room and it will store 
honey. Of course the larvae should 
be well fed and the queen when lay- 
ing should be large and of good 
shape. Those qualities alone do not 
justify her as the head of the colony 
if she fails at the job of populating it. 
By the same standards one can 
judge when a queen is failing. Since 
each queen has her own _ brood 
pattern, a glance at her record will 
show when her pattern becomes 
irregular and reduced in size. If the 
other queens around her are not re- 
ducing their pattern size and 
larity at the same time, you 
depend on it that the queen is failing. 
C. R. Walker, 

Western State College, 

Colorado. 


regu- 


can 


— 


O tell when a queen is failing, you 

cannot always go by the amount 
of the brood in the hive. There may 
be other reasons, If there is a large 
amount of pollen in the combs, this 
is an indication the queen is failing, 
because if the bees are able to bring 
in pollen, and there is honey in the 
hive, the larvae from the eggs the 





QUESTION 
FOR NEXT MONTH 


Hlow do you unite bees? 


Like some of the 
this 
answered by giving a commonly 
used way, and so, many of the 
answers will be almost alike. We 
want plans that are not alike but 
different, yel proven by use. Try 
your hand at it. Pages for the 
next issue go to press the 15th 
of this month, so get your 
answers in before then. Pay- 
ment for the answers used will 
be made in an extension of your 
subscription or in cash, at regu- 
lar rates. Make a choice when 
you send your answer. We get 
many replies, so be patient, and 
you will hear from us. 


pa Sf ques- 


tions, one can be simply 
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queen lays should be using it up. 
Urban J. Ashbacher, 


lowa. 


Se 


queen must be judged by her ap- 

pearance and her performance. I 
like a queen of good length, full 
bodied, with perfect wings, one that 
walks over the combs with vigor and 
assurance. Her color should conform 
to the standard of her race, but it is 
of less importance than vigor and 
performance. 


I judge her performance by how 
the eggs are placed in the cells. They 
should be in the exact center of the 
bottom of the cell, and a good queen 
always slants them in the same di- 
rection. They must be placed sym- 
metrically in the comb starting at or 
a little above the center, spreading 
out evenly in all directions until she 
has used up all the space on that 
side of her comb. No cells must be 
skipped. As the brood develops, all 
of a given area about the center must 
develop at equal rate. If some cells 
have large larvae and others beside 
them have small ones, there is some- 
thing wrong with her performance 
and she should be replaced. Unless 
the queen is too crowded for space, 
no cells should have more than one 
egg at a time. 


When the brood on a comb is 
sealed, the cappings should be light 
brown and the whole surface very 
even. This kind of brood is as 
beautiful as a finely finished section 
of honey. Such a queen will produce 
a large colony of vigorous worker 
bees. 

Likewise, a failing queen can be 
quickly detected by her appearance 
and performance. Instead of having 
downy hairs on thorax, the failing 
queen will be greasy black. She is 
obviously feeble, with her wings 
frayed, imperfect, and her brood con- 
tracting instead of expanding, eggs 
deposited out of the center and some 
on the side, sometimes two eggs in a 
cell. Supersedure cells may appear 
on the combs, all symptoms of fail- 
ing queens. Ofter a young queen will 
start out her egg laying with a per- 
formance that would deceive any but 
an expert. Then as the brood begins 
to be sealed some cells will be 
sealed with higher caps than others. 
Scattered over the combs will be a 
few drone cells among the worker 
brood. When the comb is entirely 
sealed, it presents an unpleasing 
appearance. I have seen these 
queens the most beautiful and most 
promising in the world, but don’t let 
them fool you. They are bad actors. 
Replace them. 

Tom Edwards, 
South Dakota. 
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I find my best honey producers each 
season are headed by queens 
raised by the bees in the last quarter 
of the flow of the previous fall or 
early in the spring. I am a fanatic 
on good combs and good queens. Text 
books on bees tell the beginner little 
about how to judge the queens. The 
good qualities do not show in a 
picture. 

I have Italian bees and it is the 
best strain out of many I have tried, 
so I try to keep them true to type. 
They are gentle, and do not run on 
the combs. I seldom use a smoker. 
They produce honey with a good 
average. Swarming is seldom more 
than three per cent. 

I determine when a queen is fail- 
ing, from her colony. If the colony 
is doing well, has plenty of combs of 
solid brood, I do not look for the 
queen. If the brood is not adequate, 
I try to find her. Does she move 
about slowly? Are her wings torn? 
When she meets workers, does she try 
to evade them? Are there a few 
workers following her as she walks 
about? Is her sealed brood scattered 
and broken with patches of pollen 
and nectar? All these things show 
whether or not she is failing. 

To the beginner I say, try to make 
your colonies uniform with good 
queens. When the expert sees a yard 
of bees where the supers are not uni- 
form on the hives, he has a right to 
guess that the operator is failing in 
some way. It may be the queen. 

Harry T. Starnes, 


Indiana. 
— 
I long ago found that it pays well 
to requeen each year. In the 


light of that experience, I cannot 
answer your question properly. Indi- 
vidual queens are not judged except 
the few with high producing colonies 
which indicate breeding stock. There 
is no phase under this management 


of requeening each year to determine 
when a queen is failing. They are all 
good when reared from the best 
stock, and they are not over a year 
old. 

In the few colonies which are 
watched for possible breeding, little 
attention is paid to the queens, most 
of the attention being given to how 
much honey is gathered, whether the 
combs are well drawn, the bees quiet 
and easily handled. 

To qualify as breeding stock, the 
bees must be uniformly marked, uni- 
form goodness being the goal. Most 
colonies under observation for breed- 
ing stock are examined frequently 
and if any dead brood is found at 
any time, even one unsealed larvae, 
the colony is disqualified. I do not 
refer to foulbrood, but to those oc- 
casional larvae we see which are dead 
from other causes. 


I have tried Caucasians and Car- 
niolans, but none of the ones I have 
had passed this test. As time goes 
on, I find myself liking the lighter 
colored Italians better. Also the an- 
nual requeening, about the biggest 
and most important job in the apiary, 
is much easier with the light colored 
easily seen queens. I always have 
my breeders selected by fall but they 
must then pass the test of good 
wintering. I examine my bees as 
early in the spring as pollen is 
gathered and the weather permits. 
Most of the bees have brood in two 
or three combs. If the ones under 
observation have only a few eggs, or 
the queens have not even started 
laying, but have good clusters, I am 
happy about it. Year after year, I 
have noticed the best colonies do not 
start up as early as others, but go 
ahead quickly when they do start. 

Every spring at first examination, 
I find a few colonies boiling over with 
bees and full of brood. They look 
so good I have often requeened them 
with their own cells. They never 
made as much honey as the average. 
So beware of breeding from a colo- 
ny only for prolificness, especially 
early prolificness, or what you 
might call breeding out of season, 
especially if you have no record of 
their production. 

Harry Johnson, 
California. 
ane WY ams 

HIS is one of the biggest problems 

in beekeeping. The queen is the 
soul of the colony, and the most im- 
portant individual. Good queens are 
needed for populous colonies, good 
wintering, and large crops. 

We should base our requirements 
in queens on proven selected stock, 
superior honey gatherers by record. 
Perhaps the beekeeper depends too 
much on the queen breeder and not 
enough on himself for choice heavy 
producing queens. 

It is quick and easy to make a no- 
tation of those colonies headed by 
queens that are prolific, producing 
bees that have hustled. Note the 
activity at the entrance. This is a 
vital check. It may indicate a failing 
queen even before we look at her 
rate and style of egg laying, with 
patches of scattered brood. On the 
other hand if there is a stream of 
active bees emerging, taking off with 
speed, running up the front of the 
hive wall, and darting off for the sun- 
shine and flowers, we can almost 
wager that the queen will be a 
beautiful insect, weaving slowly over 
the combs, laying without  inter- 
ruption, with a long, slightly taper- 
ing body, loosely attached to a good 
wide thorax, and with solid, compact 
brood combs, an ideal queen. 

Those with a marked inclination to 

(Please turn to page 320) 
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The American Honey Institute sent 
a bulletin on suggestions for honey 
displays for fairs or stores to members 
in June. If you did not receive this 
bulletin and would like one, drop a 
line to American Honey Institute, 


‘ 


Madison 3, Wisconsin. 
— so 


The following recipe for Rhubarb 
Tarts appears in the August issue, 
which is the nutritional issue of 
Parents’ magazine: 

2 cups rhubarb, cut in 1 in. pieces 

1/3 cup water 

1/3 cup honey 

1% cup seedless raisins 

1 tablespoon cornstarch 

6 small pastry shells 

Combine rhubarb, water, raisins, 
and honey. Cook until rhubarb is 
tender. Add cornstarch’ gradually 
and cook until thickened. Cool. 
Pour into pastry shells. Chill and 
serve. Serves 6. 

— 


Advance orders are being received 
for the revised-enlarged “Old Favor- 
ite Honey Recipes.” Just as soon as 
it is ready a copy will be mailed to 
members. It should be ready for 
National Honey Week, the last week 
in October. 

Members received a sample leaflet 
in red, white, and blue colors. If you 
aren’t a member and are interested 
in receiving material that goes out 
2ach month, just drop us a postcard 
with your name and address. We will 
understand. 

a, ree 


Requests for “Old Favorite Honey 
Recipes” came today from Casa- 
blanca, New Zealand, and England. 
An extract from a letter from Eng- 
land follows: 

“T wish to thank you for your kind 

letter. Also recipe book and 

‘Why Bees Are Busy.” I am find- 

ing the recipes are very good in- 

deed. 

“T am glad you enjoyed your stay 

here in this country and I trust 

your wishes will be fulfilled and 
that you will be able to roam the 
world again after the war, but 
when that will be one cannot tell 
and maybe it won’t be in our time. 

It seems the longer it continues the 

more it hardens their hearts. 

““Altho I have hardly been out of 

except once a week when 

I man the big guns it is nice to 

travel around and see friends and 

places. We shall never be really 
perfectly satisfied until we get back 
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to where we come from—to our 

Maker. 

“Thanks again for your service 

and I am looking forward to hear- 

ing from you again. 

oe ed 

Research is being carried on to im- 
prove the texture of cakes by chang- 
ing the order in which ingredients 
are mixed. At the present time it 
appears that it may be better to add 
at least one-fourth of the flour to 
the shortening and honey before 
adding eggs. 


— 


The following recipe for Honey 
Fried Chicken was included in the 
New Chicken Recipes in the July 30 
issue of The American Weekly: 


Honey Fried Chicken 


1 frying chicken (3 to 3% Ibs.) 

Salt, pepper 

Flour 

4 tablespoons butter 

1 cup rich milk 

% cup honey 

Cut the dressed and_ cleaned 
chicken into serving-size pieces. 
Season each with salt and pepper. 
Sprinkle lightly with flour. Arrange 
these in a flat baking dish or a 
roaster. Pour the melted butter over 
the top. Set in a hot oven (450° F.) 
one-half hour to brown; then reduce 
the heat to moderate (325° F.) Mix 
the milk and honey and pour over the 
chicken. Let it bake at the lowered 
temperature for one-half hour or 
longer if necessary. Five to six 
servings. Delicious hot or cold. 


— yon 


You will want to try the recipe 
for Honey Dressing (A Tasting-Test 
Kitchen Endorsed Recipe) in_ the 
August issue of Better Homes and 
Gardens. 

Honey Dressing 

2/3 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon dry mustard 

1 teaspoon paprika 

4, teaspoon salt 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

1/3 cup strained honey 

5 tablespoons vinegar 

1 tablespoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon grated onion 

1 cup salad oil 

Mix dry ingredients; add honey, 
vinegar, lemon juice, and onion. Pour 
oil into mixture very slowly, beating 
constantly with rotary beater. Makes 
2 cups. Serve over fruit combination 
salads. 

Tasting-Test Kitchen note: Soak 
celery seed in water 2 hours; drain. 


THE ANSWER 


(Continued from page 319) 
push brood rearing with great rapid- 
ity in the early spring and reducing 
it as the main honey harvest is at its 
height, giving the best honey gather- 
ing, well tempered bees, disinclined to 
swarm, or gather propolis are the 
ones to use. Color is important in 
selecting queens, but too much stress 
should not be given to it. Leather 
colored are about the best. Some 
thought should be given to selecting 
for good comb builders. It is 
marvelous how this ability varies in 
different strains of bees. 

Wm. Preston Kinard, Miss. 
ae 


HE queen bee is most important 

in beekeeping in her relation to 
success or failure. I use a careful 
method to determine what I want 
queens to be. I like the queen to be 
about an inch long, slender, not 
stubby, and to produce bees not in- 
clined to swarm, good producers not 
building too much burr combs, cap- 
ping honey well, a queen capable of 
spreading her brood nest through 
three standard hive bodies in prepa- 
ration for the flow. I pay little at- 
tention to color. 

To determine when a queen is fail- 
ing, begin in the spring. If there is 
plenty of honey in the hive and the 
bees have comb and with the brood 
nest cleaned ahead of the queen in 
the direction in which she is working, 
keeping her brood nest spreading, 
and at the same time filled, she is a 
good queen. Later in the season with 
a fairly strong colony and fair flow 
on, with the brood nest established, 
if eggs, larvae and emerging bees are 
all mixed throughout the nest instead 
of in orderly fashion, she is failing. 
She will seldom bring her colony 
through a flow in good condition. 

Wm. Frank, Iowa. 
= 

I judge queens twice each season, 

in early spring and late fall, 
taking into account three factors, 
performance, actions, and looks. One 
must also take into account the 
performance of the workers. It really 
takes a whole season to judge a 
queen fairly. In the spring, if the 
colony has wintered well, that is in 
the favor of the queen. If the queen 
produces large solid areas of eggs 
and brood, she is good. If she is 
large, strong, and plows through the 
crowded population, sticking to the 
comb and to her business, even lay- 
ing before your eyes, you may be 
sure of having a No. 1 queen. 

On the other hand, if the combs 
that contain sealed brood show more 
or less empty cells, it is the sign of 
a poor failing queen. The queen 
herself will be slow with a purpose- 
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less gait, stopping on the comb, try- 
ing to hide. The color may mean but 
little, but I always mark it on the 
record when a queen is yellow in 
color. 

Another factor that counts in her 
favor is the domesticity and tract- 
ability of her workers. One trait you 
seldom see mentioned is the colony’s 
ability or willingness to build perfect 
queen cells. From perfect queen cells 
come perfect queens, and the workers 
that build such cells must get their 
traits from the queen and drone 
ancestors. 

I have pondered much on the pos- 
sibility of using a score card in 
judging a queen as in all livestock. 
Say you count as desirable traits 
these six things and divide the total 
perfection score of 100 into six parts, 
placing the greatest emphasis on the 
desirable traits, as follows: 


Prolificness 20 
Industry 20 
Wintering qualities - 20 
Domesticity 15 
Quality of queen cells 15 
Color 10 

Total 100 


If you keep such a score card be- 
fore you, or better still, have these 
figures in your mind, you can quickly 
cull out a poor queen, or give due 
credit to a good one. I anxiously 
await fall when the whole record can 
be summed up and the best ones 
picked for the foundation of the 
coming season’s operation. 

Arnt Arneson, 
Rice Lake, Wisconsin. 


wn 


Y what standard do I judge a 

queen? 

1. In a normal hive I compare the 
proportion of old bees and young 
ones. If there are mostly young bees 
and few old bees, I suspect the bees 
to be short lived. Of course there 
may be other reasons as Nosema, or 
the colony may be in the process of 
building up, and most of the old 
bees have died. 

2. Missing cells among 
brood indicates that many eggs did 
not mature. Very rarely should there 
be found an empty cell. 

3. A compact brood nest. If the 
combs are as good as they should be, 
the brood nest will be compact. There 
may be good queens, particularly of 
Caucasian stock which will consistent- 
ly lay eggs almost anywhere, but | 
do not like such queens. The matter 
of examining the colony, particularly 
for disease is too difficult. 

3. Many beekeepers judge a queen 
for her looks. I like a nice looking 
queen, but I cannot satisfy myself 
that her value may be judged by her 
looks except that one may be sus- 
picious of very small queens. How- 


sealed 
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Surprise honeyflows are not un- 
usual. They are often the product of 
unusual seasons and this is an un- 
usual season. Colonies built up to 
population slowly. Clover, both white 
Dutch and sweet clover, started off 
well and then stopped. In the inter- 
val, bees have just made a living. In 
late summer, just before the usual 
fall sources were in bloom, colonies 
that had been sitting without much 
encouragement for the production of 
a crop all summer long, suddenly be- 


gan to store in the supers There 
are several guesses as to the source 
of this honey. Here we think it is 


a combination of dry season red 
clover and possibly some local buck 
brush or Indian currant. Others be- 
lieve it to be a possible flow from soy 
beans. Alfred Johnson of Rankin, 
Illinois, writes that he is certain his 
bees have been working on soybeans. 
Whatever it is, the honey is almost 
white, of very good flavor, and thank 
the Lord, we are getting it 
— 

A short flow and poor conditions 
make a background for colonies with 
exceptional ability to express them- 
selves. It is more easy to pick out 
good stock under these circumstances 
than it is to pick out good stock when 
everything is favorable It is a prime 
season for choosing breeding stock 
which will amount to something in 
the years to come. 


ans 


As we have frequently observed, 
the most destructible part of the 
equipment for a colony of bees is the 
bottom board. This has often been 
remedied by the use of something 
under the bottom board which is 
loosely called a_ hive stand. It is 
metal, sometimes 
of cement or brick, tile or 
We have even used dicarded auto- 


sometimes of 
wood. 


mobile rims Sometimes it is 
an elevated stand of consider- 
abl length made of stringers on 
posts. The most satisfactory thing 
ever, there are small queens that 
have good colonies. 

How do you determine when a 


queen is failing? 
Re Brood 
missing cells. 


2. An occasional cell of 


brood in a worker cell 

3. Supersedure cells usually indi- 
failing 
sedure cells may have other causes 


placed irregularly and 


arone 


cate a queen, but super- 


and are not a sure test 
E. L. Sechrist, 
California. 


we have used, however, is a square of 
corrugated roofing or building metal 
of the right size to extend some at 
the sides and in the front. It is the 
cheapest, lasts a long time and prob- 
ably at least triples the life of the 
bottom board. 


a eo 


This whole question of equipment 
simmers down to dollars and cents. 
After all, the biggest investment we 
have is in the hives, combs, and 
supers. The bees can be replaced 
with relatively little cost, but many 
beekeepers abuse their equipment, 
and seem to think that the bees 
themselves are the most precious of 
their possessions. It is likely that 
they are if an exceptionally good line 
of stock is being used, but there are 
few beekeepers who pay much at- 
tention to the stock they have. 


= 


Among our “Items from Every- 
where” is the report of a Pan Ameri 
can Airway plane that carried 
bees from California to Fairbanks, 
Alaska, Put into hives of a local 
lawyer, who keeps bees as a hobby, 
they made over 100 pounds to the 
colony, illustrating one of our con- 
tentions that everything else being 
equal, more honey is to be obtained 
in the Far North than any other 
place. The Experiment Station at 
Beever Lodge, Alberta, at one time 
imported package bees, placed them 
on foundation, and harvested over 
200 pounds of honey to each colony. 
The bees, however, will not live 
through winter. The farther north, 
everything being equal, the better 
the honey and the larger the crop. 
The time may come when Canada’s 
great unexplored country will de 
velop a beekeeping industry to over- 
shadow that in the United States. 
However, this will not be an unmixed 
advantage because our beekeepers 
will be the ones who will have to 
supply the bees to get the honey in 
the North. 

am WS omn 


It is surprising what a large 
number of beekeepers are in the 
armed forces, perhaps no more than 
from any other occupational group, 
yet we get letters from all over the 
world showing that the Bee Journal 
follows the service men _ wherever 
they may be. It is a constant marvel 
how Uncle Sam keeps up the regular 
delivery of mail, no matter what its 
nature, to men, no matter where they 
are. 











@ Meetings and Events @ 





Middlesex County (Mass.) Sept. 30 


The Middlesex County Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its last outdoor 
gathering for this year at Mr. and 
Mrs. Allister F. MacDougall’s orchard 
and bees in Westford, Massachusetts 
on Saturday, September 30 at 2:00 
P. M. Apples will be ripe, and Mr. 
Russell is growing his delicious sweet 
corn for the occasion. Bring your 
picnic supper and table service. The 
subject for discussion will be pollen 
stores. 

A. M. Southwick, Pres. 


— 


Southern States Federation, 
October 25-26 


The Southern States Beekeepers’ 
Federation will meet in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, October 25 and 26 
with headquarters at the O’Henry 
Hotel. An outstanding program is 
arranged and will appear in October 
bee journals. All beekeepers in the 
states covered by the Federation are 
urged to attend and others are in- 
vited, as many problems vitally affect- 
ing the industry will be up for dis- 
cussion at this meeting. 

P. G. Craddock, President, 
Southern States Conference, 
Clemson, South Carolina. 


— 


Roadside Clover In Utah 


The city of Ogden and the county 
in which it is located have pledged to 
work 100 per cent with the bee- 
keepers in letting the clover grow 
along the right-of-way as feed for 
bees. This ties in with a bill passed 
by the State Legislature that no 
clover will be cut along the state 
highways. Governor Maw_ upholds 
the plan. 

Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 

(Why can’t this be done every- 

where ?—Ed.) 
— 





Washington Meeting 


On Sunday, July 17, thirty-five 
members of the Washington State 
Association had a_ get-together at 
Mayfield in the foothills of Mt. 
Ranier on the Cowlitz river. Mr. Co 
of Co & Son Apiaries raises all his 
queens there. It was one of the best 
kept apiaries I have seen. There 
were two noteworthy things, the 
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gentleness of the bees (Caucasian) 
selected and bred for years. Not a 
single person all day was stung or 
chased by a bee. You can stand in 
front of the entrances and the bees 
would fly about and bother no one. 
The other, two half grown New 
Hampshire red pullets, trained some- 
how to eat drones. All day long they 
would go from hive to hive and as 
a fat drone would settle on the en- 
trance, he was chicken feed. They 
had learned the danger of workers 
and did not molest them. 

Orvel R. Bassett, 

Washington. 
— ps 


Dubuque County, Iowa 


The Dubuque County Association 
held an outing on July 4 at G. Harold 
Ohmert’s, with an attendance of 
about eighty, with a tour of the bee 
yard. There was a potluck supper 
followed by the regular meeting and 
moving pictures. Two pictures were 
of special interest, ““‘The Honeybee,” 
and “Flowers at Work.” 

G. J. Dieterich, Sec’y. 


= ae 


Middlesex, Stanmore (England) 


A demonstration by a Mr. Tomes, 
television expert of the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, was given, of a 
means of radio location of queens, 
on which he has been working ‘in 
collaboration with S. W. Gadge. The 
apparatus is linked up to the electric 
supply of an ordinary house by a 
couple of wires. What I saw was a 
loud speaker, and at the end of one 
of the wires a glass rod lined with 
metallic foil, which the lecturer held 
in his hand. The queen is marked 
with an aluminum capsule, contain- 
ing a radio active substance. When 
the glass rod is pointed toward the 
queen, the loud speaker emits a series 
of ticks which may be heard plainly. 

Such an apparatus, according to 
Mr. Tomes, would cost about three 
pounds. It is proposed to save time 
in locating a marked queen, since, 
when a hive is opened and the rod 
passed over the frames, the loud 
speaker ticks when the rod is above 
the comb on which the queen is lo- 
eated. According to him, it may also 
be possible to fasten such a rod 
across the alighting board of the hive 
and have the apparatus arranged to 
ring a bell in the house when the 
queen flies across the threshold with 





a swarm. It may be of little practical 
value, but it is interesting. 
H. Malcolm Fraser, 
England. 
— 
Robert Eads White 


It was with shocking suddenness 
that members of the bee and honey 
industry of the State of Washington 
learned of the death early in the 
morning of Sunday, June 25, of 
Robert Eads White, Supervisor of the 
Apiary Division, Washington State 
Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
White died in a hospital in the capital 
city of Olympia, Washington, after 
a short illness caused by a heart ail- 
ment. 

Mr. White started with the De- 
partment of Agriculture nearly ten 
years ago, coming from the city of 
Bellingham, Washington, where he 
had been prominent in civic and fra- 
ternal affairs, including a term as 
exalted ruler of the Bellingham Elks 
Lodge. 

He assumed his official duties at a 
time when the apiary industry was 
at a low ebb. Beekeepers were not 
only beset with all the problems that 
faced all business people during the 
depression but they also had to con- 
tend with the ravages of foul brood 
disease, which was rapidly spreading 
throughout the state, taking a terrific 
toll of the bees. Many of the leaders 
frankly predicted that the days of 
the industry were numbered unless 
some means were found to finance a 
drastic control of the disease. 

Working with these leaders, Mr. 
White succeeded in having the Wash- 
ington Legislature of 1939 pass a 
measure providing for a tax on all 
honey sold in the state. This law 
made inspection self-sustaining for 
the first time in the state. Up to then, 
the beekeepers were dependent on 
voluntary contributions, and _ these 
contributions were never sufficient to 
provide adequate inspection. 

Since the passage of this law, and 
under the supervision of Mr. White, 
the apiary industry of the state 
gradually progressed to its present 
strong position of today. 

Always a friend of the beekeeper 
through his fatherly advice, firm but 
fair decisions and timely suggestions, 
his constant fight against encroach- 
ment of their rights by unscrupulous 
operators, the death of Mr. White 
has saddened the many members of 
the Washington Beekeepers Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. White was born 1878 in St. 
Joseph, Missouri, coming to Wash- 
ington in 1917. 

The funeral was held June 26 in 
Olympia, where employees of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as well as 
beekeepers turned out en masse to 
pay their last respects to the man 
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who had made such a large contri- 
bution to the industry. 
Mrs. Eva Wixom, 
Wapato, Washington. 


= 


Detroit Lakes (Minn.) 

The most satisfactory meeting of 
the Minnesota beekeepers was held at 
Detroit Lakes. R. B. Willson of the 
Paton Company certainly gave a most 
interesting and stimulative talk on 
the honeybee in agriculture and the 
need for more attention to honey 
plants. A satisfactory crop was re- 
ported by most of those present. 

J. A. Munro, 
Fargo, North Dakota. 


— = 


Bronx, N. Y., September 10 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Bronx County Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will be held on Sunday, 
September the 10th at the home and 
apiary of Mr. Frank Mesek, 2219 
Dereimer Ave., Bronx. 

All interested in beekeeping are 
welcome. And an opportunity will 
be given to present questions on bee 
matters. Top entrance, and winter 
covering will be matters for dis- 
cussion. Refreshments will be served. 

Harry Newman, Sec’y. 


— 


New Rochelle, N. Y., September 17 
The New Rochelle, Beekeepers’ 
Association will hold its regular 
monthly meeting at Dorchester Api- 
aries, the estate and home of Mr. and 
Mrs. George H. Sallaway, Dorchester 
Road, Scarsdale, N. Y., on Sunday 
September 17th at 2:30 P. M. 

A question box will be featured at 
this meeting followed by a general 
discussion of past events and experi- 
ences. Refreshments will be served 
at the close of the meeting. Weather 
permitting the meeting will be out- 
doors, Come prepared to spend a 
pleasant afternoon. 

S. Barnes, Publicity. 


— 


Two Leaflets from Connecticut 
Beekeepers’ Association 


The publicity committee of the 
Connecticut Beekeepers’ Association 
through its secretary, Mrs. Ida E. 
Richardson, sent us copies of each of 
two pamphlets which were printed by 
the association, one intended to rouse 
the interest and secure the cooper- 
ation of the public, the other a re- 
port on the nutritional value of honey 
primarily for doctors and nurses. 
They are four page folders brimful 
of facts. All other associatioss have 
an equal opportunity to promote the 
industry. 
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+ Package Bees and Queens ; 
t 
t QUALITY BRED ITALIANS t 
* The rush for package bees has ceased for the season. Our greatest 
? handicap was the long drawn out rainy season all spring plus help short- % 
5S age which delayed shipping to some extent and we are very sorry this i 


ss had to happen. A large number of orders had to be returned as we were ¢ 
> 


% booked up by early spring and in no position to accept further orders. % 
‘ } 

7 . 

+ Some have already booked orders for 1945 and others are requesting » 


Rs information on early booking. To this, we are willing to book your 3 
*¢ order now subject to prevailing prices in the spring of 1945. We are ‘ 
SS not urging you to book now, but it may be advisable to do so as the ¥ 
* 


+ trend seems to indicate an early sell out. 5S 
< For the balance of this season we will continue to supply a limited + 
+ number of packages of bees and queens at following prices. + 
i t 
77 : 
+ Untested Italian queens $1.10 each % 
< 2-lb. packages of bees with queens 3.65 each % 
t 3-lb. packages of bees with queens . 4.75 each % 
7-7 * 
$ PROMPT SHIPMENTS % 
t $ 
°° 4 
‘a ‘ 
* YORK BEE COMPANY : 
2 + 
% Jesup, Georgia (The Universal Apiaries) ¢ 
2 : 
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= * 
% < 
: Daughters of Stock : 
oe * % 
$ Bred for Resistance : 
$ 23 YEARS QUEEN BREEDERS. LOUISIANA’S OLDEST COMB- t 
£ LESS PACKAGE BEE SHIPPERS $ 
: ¢ 
i RED STICK APIARIES & CO. : 
t Main Office 125 Lessard Street, Donaldsonville, La. t 
£ TELEGRAPH—WESTERN UNION * 
“Seceetetcecectetectetetetetetetetetetnenneteteteteteteatetentetetneeeeeeetetetetetetetetettneeeeeecte 
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Pettit’s Summer Queens 


AVAILABLE THROUGH SEPTEMBER ONLY 


Prices 
1-24, 90c; 25-99, 85c; 100 up 80c each 
We are more than half sold out of package bees for 1945, subject to 
prices in November. Better Hurry. 


MORLEY PETTIT TIFTON, GA. 











J) 








To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read 
the ads of A-B-J —when writing to them, mention A-B-J 
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INVEST YOUR HONEY 





DON’T JUST SELL IT 


--- market all your honey now through a repu- 


table packer to assure yourself good future prices 


HINK, Mr. Beekeeper, of the rea/ value of the 


honey you've produced this year. 


It's worth far more to you than just the quick profit 
you can get from any Tom, Dick or Harry. 


Today, inaddition to producing an immediate profit, 
every pound of your honey can be made an investment 
in your future prosperity. 

Yes, what honey you sell today .. . if you sell it right 
...can help you get good prices on your honey crops 
in the years to come. 

How can you make this wise investment? The an- 
swer is simple as A, B, C. 

Sell every last pound you can of this season’s honey 
to one of the big, reputable Packers whose names ap- 
pear on this page. 


Your Future Is Tied Tight 
To America’s Branded Honey 


Each of these Packers sponsors a brand of high- 
grade honey the housewife knows and trusts. 


These Packers have spent... and are spending... 
thousands of dollars in advertising to teach the house- 
wife new honey uses. 


They have spent...and are spending ... thousands 
to educate her to the difference between good honey 


and bad. 


Thus, they have created what is by far America’s 
largest single honey market. A big, growing and per- 
manent honey market that is the Beekeeper’s one best 
guarantee of continued good sales and prices. 

So you see the future of the Beekeeper is tied tight 
to the future of these Honey Packers. That's why 
“teamwork” between Beekeeper and Packer was never 


more important than it is today. 
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Write Immediately To One Of 
These Trustworthy Packers 


This being so, shouldn’t you take time now to be 
forehanded? Shouldn’t you decide this year to invest 
all your honey where every pound both now, and in 
the long run, will pay you best? 


If you agree, sit right down and write to one of these 
trustworthy Packers. Tell him how much honey he 
may expect from you. Send him samples and give him 
full details. You'll be writing to a friend. 

What about prices? Of course, you'll get top Prices. 
But that is not all. You'll be underwriting your own 
future ... and the future of the entire honey industry 
... better and with more certainty than you can pos- 
sibly do in any other way. 





Cooperate Now W ‘ith These 
Leading Honey Packers: 


T. W. BURLESON & SON 
Waxahachie, Texas 
B-Z7-B HONEY COMPANY 
Alhambra, Calif. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, INC. 
New York City 
THE SIOUX HONEY ASSOCIATION 
Sioux City, lowa 
SUPERIOR HONEY COMPANY 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


C. W. AEPPLER COMPANY 


Oconomowoc, Wis. 
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CROP AND MARKET REPORT 


Compiled by M. G. DADANT 


For our September issue we asked 
reporters to answer the following 
questions: 

1. How is the honey crop compared 

to last year? 

2.What prospects do you have from 

now on? 

3. Does the demand for honey by 
bottlers and big buyers seem 
as great as last year? 

4. Is there still a trend toward 
more beekeepers bottling their 
own honey? 


Crop Compared to Last Year 

The New England States will about 
average with the 1943 crop. New 
York is probably not over 50% while 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania will 
average up to last year. 

It is in the southeast sections be- 
ginning with Maryland and _ on 
through all of the coastal states that 
we find very heavy production com- 
pared to last year, ranging from 
200% of 1943 in Maryland, 110% 
in South Carolina, with Georgia 
140%. Florida 125%. 

In the southern states the crop has 
been very good, probably consider- 
ably more than last year. Texas 
probably has almost as much as last 
year. In Ohio the crop will likely 
reach more than last year’s short 
crop, whereas Indiana will have even 
less than last year. 

Illinois and Iowa will do well to 
have 100% of 1943 which was a 
short crop and in northern Illinois 
and northwestern Iowa the crop will 
be much shorter running almost to 
failure. Missouri will have as much 
as last year with Arkansas somewhat 
less. 

Northern Michigan areas report at 
least as good a crop as last year but 
southern Michigan only about 40% 
to 60%. Wisconsin 50% of 1943. 
Southern Minnesota 50% of 19438 
whereas the northern sections may 
reach or somewhat exceed the 1943 
crop. In North Dakota, however, 
cloudy and unfavorable weather has 
cut the crop below last year. South 
Dakota similarly will not likely have 
over 50 to 75%. 

In Nebraska the crop will be 
as good in the eastern sections as 
in 1943 but only 80 per cent in the 
west and Kansas not over 75% of 
1943. Similarly for Oklahoma. 


WANTED U. S. No. 1 White Honey 


aud other grades in 60-Ib. tins. Send samples and quotations to 


JEWETT & SHERMAN COMPANY 
5151 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio; 130 Imiay $t., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. or 1204 W. 12th St., Kaneas City, Mo, 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 


The Inter-mountain states do seem 
to be doing better than other sections 
from the average. Colorado and 
Wyoming report about 125% of last 
years crop. Montana will have about 
the same. Utah, however, is having 
an extremely short crop, probably 
not over 50% of last year and 
Nevada will hardly reach last years 
averages. 

In southern and eastern Idaho the 
crop is extremely small, much less 
than last year but somewhat better 
in the western sections. Washington 
may have as much honey as last yea! 
but Oregon reports short. 

It is in California that we find the 
greatest shortage. No report we 
have seen indicates a crop equal to 
last year and most of them report a 
failure or near failure, giving not 
over ten to fifty per cent of last years 
crop which was comparatively a large 
one. 

The western provinces of Canada 
are muth better than last year, prob 
ably 125 to 150 per cent and Ontario 
and Quebec likely will have at least 
the equal of 1943. 

All in all it does not seem that the 


whole crop this year up to _ this 
writing is the equal of 1943. 
Prospects 


Very little prospects in the New 
England States but possibilities in 
New York where late sweet clover 
and buckwheat might still yield. The 
southeastern states report favorable 
prospects, especially Georgia and 
Texas indicated prospects above aver- 
age as did Alabama and Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 

Throughout the central western 
areas prospects are not particularly 
favorable although late rains have 
helped the fall plants such as hearts- 
ease, ragweed and Spanish needle. 

Prospects did appear in northern 
sections extending from Michigan 
into Montana to be above average. 
However, cold and rainy weather has 
recently set in which if continued 
would mean the end of the crop this 
year. The southwest as well as 
California can expect very little more 
honey. 





HONEY WANTED Carloads or Less 
HIGHEST PRICES PAID 


LEWIS A. KONCES CO. 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


HONEY WANTED °* Szne ™ 


0. W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoo, Wisconsin 

















;>—FOR SALE— 


BRIGHT YELLOW AND THREE 
BAND QUEENS 


GRAYDON BROS. 


RT. 2 GREENVILLE, ALA. 








STOCK BRED FOR RESISTANCE 


Use it, when it can be obtained, to 
carry forward your Victory campaign 
for disease control. 


lowa Beekeepers’ Association 
STATE HOUSE, DES MOINES, IOWA 


3 
“8 eunnenee . 


Assure Yourself a 
Permanent Market. 
Sell Your Honey to 


THE JOHN G. PATON COMPANY, Inc. 


630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Anderson’s Quality 
Bees & Queens 


Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 
2-Lbs. 8-Lbs. 4-Lbhs. 6-Lbs. 


1 to 24 
$1.10 $3.50 $4.50 $5.50 $6.50 
25 to 99 
$1.05 $3.35 $4.35 $5.35 $6.35 
100 U 


P 
$1.00 $3.20 $4.20 $5.20 $6.20 


B.A. Anderson & Co. 


OPP, ALABAMA 








ee | 


Caucasian Queens 


No more orders accepted for queens as we 
are sold out for 1944. Thanks for your 
patronage. 


BOLLING BEE CO., BoHing, Alabama 
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Guaranteed Quality 
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+ ITALIAN $ 
+ QUEENS } 
t Any quantity . 
: 85 Cents ; 
+ The Puett Co., Hahira, Ga. t 
Seeetenetetetetetptetetntentnteetneedeesh 


WESTERN CANADA BEEKEEPER 


Subscription $1.00 per year, $1.50 two years, 


$2.00 three year In combination with 

American Bee Journal $1.75 per year. 
Timely topics on western Canadian bee- 

keeping and all the news about Canada and 


Canadian market You cannot afford to be 
without the most up-to-date information in 
these days of great changes Sample copy 
free Address WESTERN CANADA BEE- 
KEEPER, Wallingford Building, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada. 





You don’t want to miss an issue. 
Renew your subscription today! 
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e THE MARKET PLACE e 








BEES AND QUEENS 


3 BANDED Italian queens $1.00 each. 
Dalice E. Crawford, Hawriver, N. C. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS, select un- 
tested, $1.25 each, any number. Carolina 
Bee Farm, Graham, N. C. 


CAUCASIAN QUEENS for delivery for the 

balance of the season at reasonable prices. 
We have proven stock and years of satis- 
factory service to our many satisfied custo- 
mers. T. L. Nicolaysen, Salida, California. 
CAUCASIAN QUEENS—Mountain 

Crom’s Caucasian Apiaries, P. O. 
Manteca, California. 


gray. 
Box 24, 


THREE BANDED Italian bees and queens. 

Fine honey gatherers and easy to work 
with. 2 Ibs. and queen $3.50; 3 Ibs. and 
queen $4.50. Select untested queens 1 to 25, 
$1.10; 25 to 50, $1.05; 50 up, $1.00. Alamance 
Bee Co., Graham, N. C. 





PACKAGE BEES for 1945. Information 
free. Crenshaw County Apiaries, Rutledge, 
Alabama. 


QUEENS, Caucasian and Carniolan, {1.00 





each, balance of season. Tillery Brothers, 
Rt. 4, Greenville, Alabama. 
REAL PETS — Brown's stingless bees. 


Queens, $1.25 for the rest of this season. 
Brown’s Apiary, Cape May Court House, 
New Jersey. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE. While we use every pre- 
caution to list only reliable buyers in this 
department, we advise readers to sell honey 
for cash or C. O. D. unless they have 
thoroughly investigated the buyer as_ re- 
sponsible on open account. 








TOP CASH eeiling price paid for your ex- 

tracted honey. Any amount. Honeymoon 
Products Co., 39 East Henry St., River 
Rouge 18, Michigan. 








CLOVER HONEY WANTED—Top prices 
for extracted, section and shallow frame 


comb. Truckloads or carloads. Tell us if you 

can deliver. KEDASH BROTHERS, Chilli- 

cothe, Ohio. 

COMB HONEY WANTED-—State size sec- 
tion, how packed and the quantity you 

have. Frank 


H. Hauck, P. O. Box 84, Kew 
Gardens, N. Y. 








HONEY AND BEESWAX. HIGHEST PRICES 

PAID. MAIL SAMPLES, ADVISE QUAN- 
TITY. BRYANT AND COOKINHAM, LOS 
ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





WAX WANTED—We pay freight charges, 

and remit the day wax is received, or send 
Cc. O. D. Write us for quotations for making 
your wax into foundation; all work guar- 
anteed. The Hawley Honey Company, Iola, 
Kansas. 


HONEY WANTED—Small or large lots. Send 
sample and amount. Rocke Apiaries, Eureka, 
Illinois. 


HONEY WANTED—AIl grades and varieties. 
Highest cash prices paid. Mail samples. 
State quantity. HAMILTON & COMPANY, 
1360 Produce Street, Los Angeles, California. 
CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 





ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. Bee 

supplies and honey containers for sale. 
Prairie View Honey Co., 12248 12th Street, 
Detroit. Michigan. 


HONEY FOR SALE 


EXTRA FANCY Clover honey in sixties, 
quantity. Quote best price L. & D. 
36 Fourth Street, Canisteo, 








any 
Aber, 
New York. 
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Copy for this department must 
reach us not later than the fifteenth 
of each month preceding date of issue. 
If intended for classified department 
it should be so stated when advertise- 
ment is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classi- 
fied department are eight cents per 
word, including name and address. 
Minimum ad, ten words. 

As a measure of precaution to our 
readers we require reference of all 
new advertisers. To save time, please 
send the name of your bank and other 
reference with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equip- 
ment or bees on combs must guaran- 
tee them free from disease or state 
exact condition, or furnish certificate 
of inspection from authorized in- 
spectors. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 
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FOR SALE 





TWELVE COLONIES filled with this year’s 

honey plus extra supers and equipment at 
than cost with honey free. Must be 
removed by November 1. W. P. Hadley, 
Collinsville, Illinois. 


less 








100 COLONIES Italian bees. 

supers and hives. 240 empty comb honey 
supers. All 10 fr. $1000. John G. Henton, 
Corning, lowa, Rt. 2. 


Honey in 60 





FOR SALE—About 30 colonies of bees with 
crop on them. Also 1 2-frame reversible 
extractor. Fred Bohn, Cornland, Illinois. 


FIVE HUNDRED COLONIES bees in eight 

frame hives fully equipped for chunk 
honey. Will sell all or any part with or 
without supers. W. O. Gibbs, Enigma, Ga. 


FOR SALE—1000 2-story 10-frame colonies, 
1% ton truck, extractor, etc., if desired. 
Located center of California package bee 
belt. Reasonable price to cash buyer. Smaller 
units if desired. Westacres Apiaries, Davis, 
California. 


FOR SALE—Root 10 inch foundation mill, 
fine condition. Ed. Swenson, Route 2, 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


80 COLONIES Italian bees with equipment 
for 400. Leonard Miller, Piper City, Ill. 


350 COLONIES, plenty equipment, honey 
house with apartment. Strickler Bros. 
Pascagoula, Mississippi. 


900 COLONIES bees and $8000 extra equip- 
ment all for $10,000 cash. Marks 


Tupelo 
Honey Co., Apalachicola, Florida. 





WRITE CATALOGUE. 


_ FOR Quality bee 
supplies at factory prices. Prompt ship- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Hubbard 


Apiaries, Manufacturers of Beekeepers’ Sup- 
plies, Onsted, Michigan. 





LEWIS BEE SUPPLIES. Dadant’s Crimp 

Wired Foundation. Prompt shipment from 
large stock. Simeon B. Beiler, Authorized 
Distributor, Intercourse, Pa. 


SUPPLIES 
BEEKEEPER'’S HOIST lifts stack to inspect 
brood, bottom super ‘“Demaree”’ 40 Ibs 
$20.00, f. o. b., Corning, Iowa. T. B. Turner. 


YOUR WAX WORKED into high quality 
medium brood foundation for 16 cents Ilb., 
100 lbs. $12.00. Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 





POLLEN TRAPS, three sizes, 
postpaid. Approved by Dr. 
DeKoeyer, Baraboo, Wisconsin 


$2.50 
Farrar. 


each 
Geo. 








COMB FOUNDATION seat money-saving 
prices. Wax worked at lowest rates. Comb 
and cappings rendered. Robinson’s Wax 


Works, Mayville, N. 
LARGE CASH SAVINGS ean be made by 
letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Large independent factory 
manufacturing a complete line of bee sup- 
plies including extractors, etc. Selling direct 
saves you the agent’s profit. Quick shipment 
from large stock. Large free catalogue 
explains everything. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


PORTER BEE ESCAPES are fast, reliable, 
labor savers. R & E. C. Porter, Lewis- 
town, Illinois. 








POSITIONS AND HELP WANTED 





WANTED—Steady reliable beeman. Inter- 
ested in several years steady work. Give 
description, age and wages expected. Al 





Winn, Butte City, California. 


QUEEN BREEDER, single or married, for 


1945 season. Ephardt’s Honey Farms, 
Plaucheville, Louisiana. 
MAN TO HELP gather honey crop in 


Montana, during Sept., Octo., and Nov. Box 
10, care American Bee Journal. 








SEEDS 
FOR SALE—Sainfoin seed 1944 crop grown 
without irrigation. 75c¢ per pound up to 


10 lbs. 55c¢ per pound in lots over 10 pounds. 





R. W. Brimhall, Pleasant Grove, Utah. 
TRAPPERS 
TRAP FOX AND COYOTE, on bare ground 


or deep snow. Learn 
outwit the sly furbearers. 
circular. Q. Bunch, Welch, 


modern tricks to 
Free illustrated 
Minnesota. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SUBSCRIBE for Honey Cookery News—bi- 
monthly 35 cents. 3414 S. Western Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








RANCH MAGAZINE—Do you find it difficult 

to secure information about sheep and 
sheep ranching methods? The SHEEP AND 
GOAT RAISER reaches more sheepmen with 
more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscription $1.50. 
Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


1 sell best outfit for 
Grover, Bristol, 


finding bee 


Vermont. 


trees. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written 
lished for the instruction of 
52 pages of breezy entertaining 
comment each month. One year, 
years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
Beekepers Item, San Antonio, Texas. 


and pub- 
beekeepers. 
beekeeping 
$1.00; two 


GET your drawings 
NOW for proven 
MOUNTABLE 


more headaches, 


and construction detail 
tried BRADSHAW DE- 
UNCAPPING PRESS. No 
simple to build your self. 
Won't rust out, last lifetime. Producers re- 
port it greatest improvement in fifty years. 
No heat required, will not darken honey. 
Adaptable any size outfit. Send $2.00 today 
for PLANS to Bradshaw & Sons, Wendell, 
Idaho, 


FOR SALE—“Beekeeping in the South” by 
Hawkins. A cloth bound book of 124 pages, 
well illustrated. A special study of beekeep- 
ing under southern conditions. Special holi- 
day offer 59 cents per copy postpaid. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
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FIRST QUALITY 
THREE-BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS {  } A | 
EE a a ee $1.10 each ? re you p anning ? 
De OD ecientenietneene 1.00 each rf ‘ 
4 4 
= ALBERT KOEHNEN for.... 
- ) LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA , ? 
an ) Many PACKAGE buyers are placing their orders now for spring de- ? 
‘a } livery, we believe it advisable that you do likewise as there seems to be | 
™ IMPORTED HONEY ? an inclination to have shipments made earlier than in the past. ? 
ed We will be glad to quote and forward 5 : ‘ § 
ry samples for various types of imported honey. .] For your protection we offer to accept your order subject to your ap- } 
P- Careful attention given your inquiries. ? proval of prices when released. ? 
KANE IMPORT CORPORATION ) ae } 
= 10 E. 40th Street, New York (16) ? We start shipping March 20 and prefer to close the season May 31. d 
o., COCRCRORREROROEECRERREROROOORORRCRCORCRROROGEOREREROOCORURRGRERRRRGORORRRROEEE ) Summer and Fall queens available. ? 
4 ] 
le, rf * 
is- Quality italian PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS that prove this motto 
= 4 ae ” 4 
D Bees and Queens | | THEY PRODUCE 
al 2-Lbs. 8-Lbs. 4-Lbs. 65-Lbs. ? ? 
= Queens Bees Bees Bees Bees 4 ‘ 
ve 1 to 24 , ‘ 
Al $1.10 $3.50 BAe 0500 $6.50 \ \ 
4 ‘ 
= $1.05 $3.35 oss. 35 $5.35 $6.35 4 \ 
or 00 Up ' , \ 
« ee) 

_ an itees 

- OPP, ALABAMA 














— Honey Production Almost 














: onan | | DOUBLED! =e 
- CARLOADS OR TRUCK LOADS SsTOY 
= Elisworth A. Meineke ‘‘Beekeepers may almost double 

ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS their honey production by feeding wy di ELOUR 
rd ae a 3 pollen and soybean flour early in 
-" the spring’—American Bee J-urnal. 
4 July, 1944. 

KOEHNEN’S 

= Start trapping pollen now for early spring 

Package Bees and Queens feeding with soy flour! STOY Soy Flour is 

. . now available at your grocers. Send for free 

= For Quality and Service literature describing scientific experiments, 
si- y tested methods of trapping and feeding... 
Pes KOEHNEN S APIARIES sure-fire results. Write today to: A. E. STALEY 
a GLENN, CALIFORNIA MFG. CO. Dept. B. Decatur, Ill. 

















nd 
| | iummmmame | STOY SOY FLOUR 
th $1.00 A YEAR. 


Is one of the leading na- 
tional beekeeping publications. Single copy 


current issue 10c. Combined with American AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
oe Rapeceet ogg agi he ng geeeeuaes GROCERY DISTRIBUTORS FROM COAST TO COAST 


~ THE BEEKEEPERS MAGAZINE 
3110 Piper Rd. Rt. 5, Lansing, Mich. 


: The GOAT WORLD 


s. OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association 


ail Oldest and largest Milk Goat magazine 








MII 


HONEY GETTING 


The Blue Book of Beekeeping 











> li x s irculation. Arti- , : ; , , 
E- = ee oon oe Something brand new in bee books, entirely devoted to elaborating the principles 
. rate: one year $2.00; three years behind getting a maximum crop at a minimum of expense. It will save you time and 


equipment and reduce your costs materially. _We recommend it to you, whether you 


4.00; fiv ears $6.00. ; : 
$ g he are a beginner, or a highly experienced beekeeper. 


Sample copy 20 cents 


e- 
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Address: By E. L. Sechrist, formerly of the U. S. D. A., as beekeeping specialist; also a 
y- commercial beekeeper operating in the United States, and in the tropics; analyst on 
“4 The Goat World, Roanoke, Va. beekeeping costs for the United States Government. 
ll, q 1119 WILLIAMSON ROAD = Limited edition at a low price—$1.50 postpaid. With a two year subscription to 
_ sone American Bee Journal $3.00. 
by | . . 
“4 When Writing Our Advertisers, | American Bee Journal : Hamilton, III. 
e Please Mention the Bee Journal. | 
id. MITIIIIIII il) 
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+ 
BETTER BRED QUEENS : 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


We are breeding from some record breaking queens, “better than 





ever.”” Rush orders filled promptly. Remainder of season 75¢ each. 
any quantity. 


GALVERT APIARIES : Calvert, Alabama 
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60-Lb. Tin Cans,Two in a Wood Case, per case .95 


+. 2%, 
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QUEENS QUEENS QUEENS 


ITALIANS, BRED FOR PROLIFICNESS ONLY, health certificate furnished. 


1 to 4, each a 

5 to 9, each as encase OO Air Mail 
10 to 19, each 90 8 Cents Extra 
20 to 49, each 80 


560 to 100, each $ .75. For larger amounts write for special prices. No C. O. D. 
orders considered. Live delivery guaranteed. 


Plauche Bee Farm : Hamburg, La. 
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Got a Hobby? 


Keep up with the latest developments in 
your field. Here’s a group of magazines 
that specialize in a particular subject! 
You'll be interested in at least one of 
these magazines ... and you have the 
assurance that the articles are written 
by people who know. Send in your sub- 
scriptions today! 


Bee Magazines Per Year 
American Bee Journal anuw S860 
Gleanings in Bee Culture_____-_ 1.00 
Beekeepers Item --_._.-.---.. 1.00 

Horses 
National (Saddle) Horseman_... 5.00 
The Horse, bi-monthly, breeding, 

sohooling, training, sports__._. 5.00 
The Chronicle, weekly, breeding, 

fox hunting, racing, shows__. 5.00 
Thoroughbred (Horse) Record, w. 4.00 
Rider & Driver, m., horses- 

sport-pleasure —......~..... 3.50 
NRA Round-Up, (Rodeo) = 50 
Spokesman & Harness World, m. 1.00 

Farming 
The Country Book, quarterly 1.00 
Farmer’s Digest, m., 2.00 

Livestock 
Berkshire (Hog) News, m.,_- 1.00 
Pacific Stockman _____ ane oe 
American Cattle Producers____- 1.00 
Southeastern Cattleman 1.00 
ae De 8. nce BD 
Plantation Stockman, m. 2.00 
Arizona Stockman, m.,___-~-~~~- . 1.50 
Coastal Cattleman —-~-_~- 1.00 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal, 

utility, fancy, racing_______-_~ 1.50 
Pigeon News, fancy only___--~~- 1.50 

Poultry 

Northeastern Poultryman, 24 

issues, 2 yrs. ____ wean nae 
Cackle & Crow, the Poultry 

) ee 1.00 
Pacific Poultryman ___________ 50 

Rabbits 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies 
EEE San 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal __---~- 1.00 
Am. Sm. Stock Farmer, 
CO  — EEE 50 

Fruit 
Better Fruit, monthly _._----- 1.00 
Eastern Fruit Grower ____----- 1.00 

Dairying 
Dairy Farmers Digest___ ~~ . 1.00 
Dairyland News, semi- monthly _ - a 
Dairyman’s Journal —~___----~-~~ -35 

Other Specialties 
Small Commercial Animals & 

ae Giecatnsiednimriae 50 
The Soybean Digest | SS 
New Agriculture (sugar beets 

SS eee 2.00 


Co-Operative (Farmers) Digest 2.00 
Southern Sportsman, 


= 2a eee ......... a 
Mountain Music, m., fox, coon- 

hounds .- ae 
Modern Game Breeding, m. 

pheasants 3.00 
The Home Worker, bi-monthly 1.00 
Black Fox Magazine, m., fox, 

mink, 2.00 
Snap Shots, m., photographers 1.00 
Writer’s Markets & Methods, m., 2.00 
Frontiers, natural history, 

5 issues — 1.00 
Southern Literary Messenger, 

bi-monthly 1.00 
Stamp Review, monthly, 2 years 1.00 
Canary Journal, m., 2.00 
Ozark Guide, Rayburn’s, bi-m., 1.00 
Homeworker’s Friend, m., 1.00 
Mail Sale Advertiser, m.,_.~-~-~- -25 
Natl. Amat. Minerologist, m.,... 2.00 
Ozark Mountains Republican, w.,. 1.50 
Canary World, m., ———— 


Send for Free Catalog—Hundreds More! 

All magasines are monthly unl 
otherwise noted; prices are for one f 
year. Satisfaction guaranteed. All orders 
are handled promptly and acknowledged. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in 
any way convenient to you. 

Sample copies at single copy prices 


MAGAZINE MART 


DEPT. B. J. 
PLANT CITY, FLORIDA 
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PALMETTO QUALITY QUEENS 


Our new fall prices on our Three Band 
Italian Queens are as follows: 1 to 10 Queens 
90c each. More than 10 queens 80c each. 
We serve you the best, so forget the rest. 


Cc. G. ELLISON & SONS 
BELTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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FIRST QUALITY 


3-Banded Italian Queens 


$1.00 EACH 


W. E. CLOUD 


ROUTE 2, LIVE OAK, CALIFORNIA 
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Northwest Headquarters 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
We carry carloads of glass and 
tin honey containers in stock. 
Send for price list. 


* 
LEWIS-DADANT BEE 
SUPPLIES 


* 
HONEY AND BEESWAX 
WANTED 
Any amount, accepted in trade 
or will pay cash, at ceiling 
prices. 


HONEY SALES COMPANY 
1806-08 No. Washington Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS, (11) MINN. 
n : 


PIGEONS 


If yos a are interested u need 
the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR OURNAL. an 
informational instructive 52 page monthly 
magazine, Sample | 5c; 12 months, $1.50 


AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B 


arrenton, Mo. 
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QUEENS “°S7!5"" QUEENS 


Italian stock. Thirty years selective 
breeding. Veteran First World War. 
Putting all my queen sales into war 
bonds. Keep the bees and bombs 
flying. Queens $1.00 each. 

WEST BRANCH APIARIES 
GROVER HILL, OHIO 
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MERICANRABBIT JOURNAL 
. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample lbc. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 


$80.00 PER HUNDRED 


D. T. WINSLETT 


1015 Sonoma Ave. 
NO. SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
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American Bee Journal Classified Ads 
Bring Satisfactory Results. 


SEPTEMBER, 1944 





When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 


i 


75c ea.-any amount 
Queens shipped daily from Paducah. . Wax accepted in trade 


WALTER T. KELLEY CO. 


PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 





Trade Mk. Reg 
U.S. Pat. Off 


KELLEY—“The Bee Man” 











SOY BEAN FLOUR, POLLEN SUPPLEMENT, & POLLEN TRAPS , 


Trap your pollen this 
season for feeding your 
colonies next spring. 





We know our soy flour 
is the best. We also be- 
lieve our pollen traps are 
the best money can buy. 


KILLION & SONS 
APIARIES PRiNois 


— 











ay 


QUEENS caucasians 


Daughters of Queens Bred Bred to Italian 
for Resistance Drones 


QUEENS balance of this year $1.00 each. Send for Free Circular. 


ITALIANS 





2-Lb. pkg. bees with queen $4.00 Over 25 years a shipper in U.S. A. 
3-Lb. pkg. bees with queen 5.00 and Canada 


BLUE BONNET APIARIES 
Route |, Box 70, Mercedes, Texas 











THREE BANDED ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Carefully selected for commercial producers, 
properly produced to insure maximum production. 
JUNE 1ST. TO NOVEMBER 1ST. 
1 to 23, 90c each; 24 to 99, 85c each; 100 or more, 80c each. Terms: Cash with 


order. All orders will have prompt attention. Live delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


JOHN C. HOGG, Tifton, Ga., U. S. A. 


“MORE THAN 20 YEARS IN COMMERCIAL QUEEN BREEDING” 
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American Bee Journal Classified Ads Bring Satisfactory Results 
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Thrifty Bees 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 





1 to 24, $1.00; 25 to 99, $ .90; 
100 up $ .80 each. 


THRIFTY BEES 





are guaranteed to please. 


3 

,) 

) W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Breeders Since 1892 
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Help Yourself and Us 

By requeening all you can now 
when Hollopeter reared queens are at 
their best quality. As one of the few 
remaining Northern queen breeders, 
we cannot promise good queens early 
in the spring, but we can during the 
buckwheat and fall flowers honeyflow, 
produce the finest of queens in 
greater numbers. A better queen, 
better service, better price. Italians 
only. Untested, 1-9, $1.00 each; 
10-24, 90c each; 25-99, 80c each; 100 
or more 75c each. Young tested queens 
$2.00 each. 


White Pine Bee Farms 
L L. B. 180 ROCKTON, PA. 


QUEENS 


Vigorous, select, untested 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIANS 


for summer and fall delivery $1.10 each or 
$1.00 in 100 lots. It pays to buy the best. 


GOLD FLAT APIARIES 


NEVADA CITY, CALIFORNIA 




















HONEY WANTED 


Carloads and less, all grades. Will pay 


top prices. Would contract now for 


crop. Also Beeswax. 


H. & S. Honey & Wax Co., Inc. 
265 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 





Mr. Honey Producer 


Join a progressive cooperative now and safe- 
guard your future market. We need the honey 
at ceiling prices. You need us to safeguard 
the time when selling is hard. Join now. 


For particulars write 


Illinois Honey Producers Assn. 
Mt. Sterling, Illinois 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 


Canadian beekeepers too have wartime 
problems. If you are’ interested in bee 
activities ‘“‘North of the Border,”” send us 
your subscription NOW. We will see that 
you receive each monthly copy regularly 

Each issue contains timely articles of value 
to beekeepers everywhere, and News and 
Views from Coast to Coast. 

Subscription price, $1.25 per year in 


U. S. A. 


CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL 
OSHAWA, ONTARIO 
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THE POSTSCRIPT 


One of the few reports of surplus 
honey from lima beans outside Cali- 
fornia comes from J. L. Garner, 
Elmore, Minnesota. He lives in a 
locality where large acreage of vege- 
tables are grown for canning. He 
reports an average yield of a super 
of honey from lima beans in late 
August. Much has been heard of 
honey from lima beans in California 
for many years. Ventura County was 
for long the place where most of the 
nation’s lima beans were grown and 
beekeepers reported good crops of 
fine honey from them. 

a 

A sample of honey from _ black 
land horsemint, (Monarda citriodora) 
comes to me from Roy S. Weaver, of 
Navasota, Texas. I find it impossible 
to describe the flavor which is quite 
different from any honey we produce 
here. I have heard some Texans de- 
scribe horsemint honey in very un- 
complimentary terms but I find it 
much better than they had led me to 
believe. After all, the best flavors 
are largely the matter of individual 
preference, but horsemint is. not 
often regarded as a high quality 
honey. 

— a 


It is rather surprising to receive 
letters from readers who tell of very 
dry weather at a time when we are 
having so much rain. 1944 has been 
a very wet season at Atlantic, Iowa. 
It rained so much in spring that the 
bees had few flying days in April and 
May. Not until mid-June did they 
find much pasture in the field. Even 
July was wet and the first day of 
August brought a three inch rain. 
After so many dry years it is a wel- 
come change but has been too wet 
for a good honey crop. 

A friendly letter from British 
Columbia tells of terribly dry weather 
there at a time when similar reports 
were coming from Ohio and other 
eastern localities. What a difference 
a little rain does make. 


— 


The long war has been a severe 
strain on the English people who 
must carry on in the midst of it. In 
a recent letter, H. Malcolm Fraser 
told of an enthusiastic group of bee- 
keepers who continued their meetings 
even though it was necessary to 
gather in an air raid shelter. He says 
that they have their share of bombs 
coming over though they are not en- 
couraged to talk or write much about 
them. 


Parnell Bates, of Larimore, North 
Dakota, writes that last year every 
roadside had something for the bees 
but this year there is nothing. The 
sweet clover has disappeared for 
miles and all that remains is a little 
gumplant for fall flow. He is one 
beekeeper who is doing something 
about it. He is planting his own 
bee pasture and finds catnip the 
best prospect thus far. Bates has 
thousands of hawthorne and other 
shrubs in nursery rows for next 
spring’s planting. Let us hope that 
he will demonstrate that planting for 
bee pasture can be made to pay. 

en oe 


Robert Mead, of White River 
Junction, Vermont, suggests cleome 
or spider flower be planted to tease 
the bees along between flows. In the 
January, 1940 issue of this magazine 
is an article dealing with this subject. 
A plot of about one tenth of an acre 
of yellow cleome in our test gardens 
put the bees in much better shape 
for winter than other bees beyond 
the reach of it. We were very en- 
thusiastic for a time until the flea 
beetles became so bad as to destroy 
about all the young plants, so that we 
are no longer able to grow the plant 
successfully. 

— 

E. W. Franz, of Joplin, Missouri, 
reports that with him the stems of 
anise-hyssop are inclined to lay on 
the ground and do not seem strong 
enough to support the flowers. We 
would like to know whether others 
have noticed such weakness in the 
stems of these plants. With us the 
plants make vigorous growth with 
upright stems and very abundant 
bloom. Who can give an explanation 
for the different behavior with him? 

= 

Many letters continue to come to 
me asking about seed of anise-hyssop. 
I do not have seed of any kind for 
sale but my son, Melvin Pellett, of 
Atlantic, Iowa, offers seed, adver- 
tising in season in this magazine. 
Seed of anise-hyssop is very small, 
about like grains of pepper and since 
it must be shaken out by hand is like- 
ly to be scarce for some time to come. 
Seed should be planted indoors and 
the plants set in the open ground 
about a foot apart when three or four 
inches high. In this way a good stand 
can be secured and seed can be made 
to go much farther. No plant that 
we have tried attracts the bees for 
so long a time. It blooms three to 
five months each season with us. 

FRANK C. PELLETT. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAI 
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one versary, we are offering A Golden Opportunity ° 

‘ing to beekeepers to obtain all the COMB HONEY In Mid-Summer 

wn SECTIONS, HIVES, FRAMES AND SUPERS You need more supplies. We have most listed 
the needed to handle the record honey crop antici- items and will do our best with your orders. 

has pated this season. We have on hand and ready CONTAINERS— 

on for shipment the restricted items listed above. You want containers now. We can ship your 
what Our one piece honey sections are all made orde) promptly. This month you contemplate your 
. from this year’s stock of choice WISCONSIN future needs. Give us your tentative list for your 


SECOND GROWTH BASSWOOD and selling at later confirmation, thus making certain to get what 


é you want 
pre-war prices. Quantity discounts available. 


GLASS JARS—60 POUND CANS 


In view of the continued shortage of paper so 
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e , apacity Jars, o ID. ant ». Sizes. H 
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: Daughters of Stock Bred for Resist 
“ | | QUEENS:: Daughters of Stock Bred for Resistance 
the 

* QUALITY ...... AND ..... .. SERVICE 
lant 
tion @ Do you want queens that winter better, produce larger crops, have long life without supersedure, less in- 
im? clined to swarm and resistant to AFB? We suggest you try a few of MRAZ STRAIN QUEENS. These 

Breeders are the pick of 800 colonies with proved characteristics to survive Northern Vermont climate. 

7" They may prove successful in your territory. 
sop. @ All shipments fully protected by Health Certificates. 

ye U EENS 1 to 24 25 to 50 51 to 99 100 and up 
ver- Q $ .90 + .85 > .80 + 75 
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et Dadant’s Surplus Foundation 4Stndardof Perfection 


for This foundation gives each section a delicate center that blends per- D — D BY . Se aa = a DEALERS 
p to fectly with every bite. Remember, a well pleased customer is an asset. adant & Sons :: amilton, Ill. 





To assure yourself of obtaining the best of supplies, read the ads of American Bee Journal 
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Shortage of Labor 


A common expression today when the merchant or manufacturer is unable to make 
delivery on some certain merchandise. However, the average manufacturer is put- 
ting forth double effort to keep his customers supplied. 























Every one at our factory has done a fine job during the war in overcoming many 
discouraging obstacles. We have manufactured MORE BEE SUPPLIES FOR THE 
1944 SEASON than in 1942 or 1943 and have also produced the war material re- 
quested of us by the government. We have done this in spite of the fact that over 
20 per cent of our men are in the armed forces. 


SIMPLICITY EXTRACTORS 


20 or 45 Frame Size 
SOLVE LABOR SHORTAGE 
The ideal machine where there is a shortage of manpower. One man can easily handle 


3 loads of 45 combs or 4 loads of 20 combs perhour. Extracts heavy thick honey 
as well as light honey. Guaranteed to give years of service with very little if any expense. 






The Only Extractor 


With a floating acceler- 
ation and a perforated 
reel for drying cappings. 


BUY A 
SIMPLICITY 


WHEN AVAILABLE 
ca 


20-Frame Size $ 93.50 


45-Frame Size 148.50 
(1944 Production Entirely 
Sold) 








PLAN NOW FOR 1945 BEE SUPPLY NEEDS 


«, THE A. |. ROOT CO. 2 
Ress 


MEDINA, OHIO 


12 W. 2ist. STREET, NEW YORK, IO, N. Y. 





Bee Surprises Bee Suppucs 





